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Bergans Tents 



Double skin tunnel tent 
from Bergans of Norway 

A spacious tunnel tent, with models for two and 
three people. Easy to erect and dismantle. The 
inner tent and outer tent are joined together by a 
wide perforated nylon wall. This allows air to 
circulate freely between the outer shell and the 
lighter (breathable) inner tent. This feature 
reduces condensation problems at altitude, in 
humid and in cold conditions. Two ventilation 
openings further facilitate this. There is a 
mosquito net at one end of the inner tent, and 
two small internal pockets for storage plus a 
lamp holder. The two ends of the tent provide 
ample storage space for rucksacks and cooking. 
The openings have weatherproofed zips, and 
give three alternative openings, depending on 
the user’s personal preference or the prevailing 
wind direction. Colour Green Weight: 2 man 
tent 3.2 kg. 3 man tent 3.4 kg. Ceiling height: 
120 cm. 



Available from these major stockists: Melbourne; Bush and Mountain Sports, Mountain Designs, Nordic Ski and 
Backpacking. Sydney; Norski. 


Nordic Ski and 
Backpackings 

Wilderness Outfitters 

Wilderness outfitters with Australia’s largest range of cross country ski gear now in stock. 

Our own sleeping bags: 

Summer Light 650 grams of 550 loft super down, 10 cm box walls, modified tulip 
configuration with side zip and optional detachable Gore-tex foot. $197 
Winter Heat 1,000 grams of 550 loft super down, 16.5 cm box walls, modified 
tulip configuration with side zip and optional detachable Gore-tex foot. $249 
Both bags are two tone and constructed with a 1.9 oz rip stop nylon base and a 
ide minimum weight and maximum strength and loft. 

Stockists of Berghaus packs and Gore-tex clothing, 

Lowe Alpine Systems and MSR stoves. 
77-79 Murrumbeena Road Murrumbeena Vic 3163 
568 4133 569 8368 

Open Thursday and Friday nights until 9pm from mid May. 

‘Gear freaks to the gentry’ 
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We offer complete Nepal trekking tours 
with all expenses paid. You choose the 
area you wish to trek, arrange your 
holiday dates and we do the rest. 

Enjoy your own trek with a small 
group of friends with all the advantages 
of a package tour. 

For parties of four or more on a 
12-, 15- or 25-day trek we offer airport 
transfers and four nights at a three-star 
hotel in Kathmandu. Costs: 

4 nights Kathmandu, 12-day trek $580 


4 nights Kathmandu, 15-day trek $690 
4 nights Kathmandu, 25-day trek $1,050 

The above offer is open from Sept 1983 
to May 1984 and includes bus transport 
to trek start point. Internal flight costs 
are excluded. 

We also offer river rafting for two to 
five days as an option and three 
dimension tours which include a trek, 
river rafting and a Chitwan Jungle 
National Park visit complete in one tour. 

To arrange your own private trek 


through remote areas of Nepal in comfort 
and safety write for details to: 

Mike Cheney 
Sherpa Co-operative 
Trekking (P) Ltd 
PO Box 1338 
Kathmandu 
Nepal 

Phone 15887 
Cable SHERPAHUT 


Take the disease out of water 

with Puritabs 


Reduce the threat of gastrointestinal upsets such 
as diarrhoea caused by water-borne disease - treat 
your drinking and cooking water with Puritabs, 
the effervescent water purification tablet. 

# Designed for water bottles, billycans, etc., Puritabs wipes 
out micro-organisms in water. One tablet purifies one litre 
of water in 10 minutes or two litres if left for 30 minutes. 

# Virtually tasteless in water, they dissolve rapidly. Foods, 
beverages and concentrates prepared with such water are 
unchanged in flavour or appearance. 

# Available in packs of 36 (3 strips of 12 tablets in foil) 
from leading retail pharmacies, camping and disposal 
stores and Scout Outdoor Centres. 

Puritabs-Maxi bulk water purification tablets now in foil 
packets of 30. 

1 SCHERING CORPORATION U S.A. 

TORIES PTY.- 

•S.W. (02) 6244444 




Health care is our business 































Easy-pitch/easy-pack 
self-supporting tents 
hikers and bikers 
love 








Eureka! 

Timberline 


Shockcorded members fit 
together to form the unique 

compression arch frame. Its feet 
hold the floor flat 
while it provides total 
support for the tent. Shock cords 
hold tent and fly taut, but minimize 

stress even in heavy wind. 

A full-front screened door 
/Jk\ and huge rear window 

provide cross-ventilation. Both 
are rain-protected 
by the hooded fly. 

There’s a Timberline for two, 
for four — and a new 8x10 
Base Camp model with 
6-foot headroom. All are / / / 
expandable with optional vestibules. 

The Timberline Two is also available in a two door 
model for increased access and ventilation. 

Write for brochure and dealer information to: 


Eureka! Tent 

Ian Aitchison & Co Pty Ltd 
42 Douglas Street Milton Qld 4064 
Telephone (07) 369 0965 



Snow Doubt 


• DEVELOPERS ARE ON THE MARCH, AGAIN 
in the precious alpine regions of Victoria and 
New South Wales. The go-ahead has been 
given for the ‘development’ of Mt Stirling as a 
downhill ski resort, presumably in a similarly 
grotesque fashion to that on nearby Mt Buller. 
Likewise, Dinner Plain, near Mt Hotham, 
appears to be a lost cause. In New South 
Wales, work on the Blue Cow Resort is also to 
proceed. 

The Victorian Government has announced 
its intention to set up an Alpine Resorts 
Commission to control Victoria's alpine resorts. 
It is mandatory that wilderness skiing and 
conservation be properly and effectively 
represented on this Commission. 

Wholesale destruction of the alpine 
environment by uncaring developers cannot be 
allowed to continue unchecked. Skiing facilities 
should be carefully controlled and new 
accommodation confined to sites below the 
snow line. The time has come for all caring 
people to speak out and put an end to this 
alpine madness. 


Striding On! 

• THIS ISSUE MARKS THE START OF WILD’S 
third year. We've come a long way since 
mid-1981 with the help and encouragement of 
those of you who enjoy the adventure of wild 
places. 

Of those who showed their enthusiasm for 
the Wild idea by subscribing to the new 
magazine, sight unseen, the great majority 
have since renewed their subscriptions, many 
for a further three years. And they have 
continued to widen the readership of Wild by 
bringing it to the notice of their friends, so our 
circle of readers continues to grow and 
becomes increasingly far-flung. 

This has enabled us to increase the number 
of pages from 60 to 100, with many more of 
them in full colour, and to progressively raise 
the standard of published material and its 
presentation. It has enabled us also to 
encourage writers and photographers by paying 
full professional rates for the articles and 
pictures which make the magazine what it is; 
Australia’s independent, authoritative 
wilderness adventure magazine. 

As we set out on our third year I would 
appreciate any ideas or suggestions you might 
like to send me for ways of making Wild more 
worthy of wilderness areas. 

Wild is a special magazine for special 
people. Perhaps you could tell us how we might 
make it more special for you. 

Chris Baxter 

Editor & Publisher 
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The Herbert 

WHITE WATER RAFTING 

14 days of excitement 
and beauty in Queensland’s 
tropics. 

Regular departures May to Sept 
(Write for a free brochure) 



Angel Rain Expeditions Pty Ltd 
8th Floor TAA Building 
144 North Terrace Adelaide 5000 
Phone (08)212 5175 



Spova Activ Sports Underwear. . . 


is the ideal underwear for all active 
people. This comfortable and 
attractive underwear is designed to 
be worn next to the skin and absorbs 
practically no moisture. Moisture is 
very efficiently transported from the 
body to outer garments. As a result 
you will always feel pleasantly dry 
and warm even during the most 
vigorous physical workout. 

Spova Activ Sports Underwear is 
durable and easy to keep clean. 
Simply rinse in luke warm water after 
use. The polypropylene material 
colour fast and won't shrink or lose 
its shape. 


Ask for Spova at your favourite retailer, or write for 
information on all our products to Australian 
Mountain Merchants Pty Ltd 4 Racing Club Lane 
Melbourne 3000 Telex A 30625 attn ME024 
Telephone (03) 67 7966. Trade enquiries welcome. 



Spova 
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Wildlnformatitin 

Bushfire Damage to Walking Areas 


• No Frogs. The Cannondale Ranges, 
Queensland, Fauna Survey of the rare 
marsupial frog, reported in our previous issue, 
has failed to locate a single specimen. Even 
its relative, the daytime frog, has not been 
sighted. 

Dave Moss 

• Cruising. The P & O shipping line, which 
leases part of Wilson Island in Queensland's 
Great Barrier Reef National Park, has agreed 
to restrict use of the island to seasons which 
do not interfere with the breeding of rare fauna. 

DM 

• Wafers. Access to the esoteric Queensland 
climbing area, the Whitinbah Wafers, has been 
greatly improved and now takes only ten 
minutes. 

• Fast Walking. New South Wales' Three 
Peaks Outdoor Society members have been at 
it again. Keith Williams walked from Kiandra 
to Thredbo in a day. On the way he climbed 
Round Mountain and Mts Jagungal, Tate, 
Twynam and Kosciusko. 

Peter Treseder has established several pass 
records. Golden Staircase 5 minutes, Perrys 
Lookdown 20 minutes, Govetts Leap 25 minutes 
and Pigeon House 15 minutes. 

At the end of April the club held a 24-hour 
walkathon on the 30 kilometre Benowrie Track 
which stretches from Pennant Hills to 
Benowrie, two northern Sydney suburbs. The 
money raised was used to assist Bushwalkers 
Search and Rescue, an organization 
established in 1934 to help people in difficulty 
in the bush. 

Club members aimed to cover the length of 
the track six times, in relays, and to break the 
record of one hour 57 minutes. 

Beth Ferguson and Peter Treseder 

• New Bungonia Mining Threat. A Mel- 
bourne-based company, Triad Minerals, recent¬ 
ly lodged an application to explore for minerals 
in the vicinity of New South Wales' Bungonia 
caves. The application covers an area of 64 
square kilometres including almost all the 
Bungonia State Recreation Area, an extreme¬ 
ly popular caving region near Goulburn, and 
part of the Morton National Park. The National 
Park section includes many spectacular gorges 
including the Spring Creek Canyon. 

A second application has been lodged for 
upper Ettrema Creek, further east. Much of this 
area was specifically excluded from the Morton 
National Park due to its potential for mining. 

Ettrema Creek was the site of a drawn-out 
battle in the late 1970s when conservation 
groups successfully halted a small mining 
operation. The present applications have been 
objected to by many of these groups including 
the National Parks Association and the 
Federation of Bushwalking Clubs. 

Roger Lembit 

• Kosciusko Huts Removed. The National 
Parks and Wildlife Service have recently 
removed Albina and Rawsons Huts in accor¬ 
dance with the Plan of Management for 
Kosciusko National Park. The Plan also calls 
for the removal of Soil Conservation Hut. 

Albina Hut, which, it is claimed, was a major 
source of pollution at Lake Albina, will be 
replaced by a temporary emergency shelter. 

RL 


Have you ever seen a tiger walker? Peter Treseder 

• Pyromania in the Kosciusko National 
Park. The Hume-Snowy Fire Prevention 
Scheme in a final fling before preparation of a 
fire plan for the Kosciusko National Park by the 
National Parks and Wildlife Service are to con¬ 
duct ‘controlled’ burning operations over 50,000 
hectares of the Park. This is about 8% of the 
Park and includes parts of the Fiery Range, the 
Berrima Range near The Pilot and a number 
of sub-alpine peat bogs. 

Much of the area to be burnt, purportedly in 
an effort to protect graziers to the west of the 
Park from fires arising from the Park, is on the 
western side of the Park. However conserva¬ 
tionists claim that virtually every major fire in 
the area has started in this grazing land and 
travelled eastwards into the Park. In addition, 
there were a number of fires started in the Park 
around the time graziers were being refused 
permission to graze stock in the Park. One such 
fire extensively damaged old snow gums and 
alpine shrubs near the summit of The Pilot. 

RL 

• Blue Mountains Fires. As reported in the 
previous issue of Wild, bushfires burnt out large 
areas of the Grose Valley. Parts of the area have 
been closed to bushwalkers. 

Later in the summer there were further fires. 
The major ones affecting New South Wales 
bushwalking areas were in the Gingra and 
Bullhead Range in Kanangra-Boyd National 
Park and the Walga area near Newnes — down 
to the Capertree River junction. 

The fires appeared to have been caused by 
lightning strikes. The latter fire burned out many 
of the South Wolgan canyons but the con¬ 


stricted parts of the canyons have been little 
affected. 

Dave Noble 

• Forty Years of Bushwalking. The Catholic 
Bushwalking Club of Sydney this year 
celebrated its 40th anniversary. The CBC is one 
of the larger and more active of the Sydney 
bushwalking clubs. Last year it held its 5,000th 
walk. 

To commemorate the anniversary, the Club 
has produced a book containing articles and 
many historic photographs, such as one of the 
Burragorang valley before it was flooded. 

DN 

• Blue Mountains Maps. The Central Mapp¬ 
ing Authority is continuing to reprint the old 
1:31,680 series of maps in the new scale of 
1:25,000. Recently completed sheets include 
Kurrajong, Springwood, and Mt Wilson. All have 
been revised and have a contour interval of ten 
metres (compared with the older edition’s 50 
foot contour interval). 

The Mt Wilson sheet is particularly valuable 
in its reprinted scale because it now fits on the 
bottom of the Wollangambe 1:25,000, the 
adjoining sheet to the north. This might save 
parties becoming geographically misplaced on 
their way to Bell or Clatterteeth Canyons. 

Also about to be printed is a Wollemi 
National Park Tourist Map. This will be the same 
scale and style as the popular Blue Mountains 
and Burragorang Tourist Map. It will be handy 
to have all of Wollemi National Park covered 
on one single topographic sheet. 

DN 

• Goulburn River National Park. The 

proposed National Park in the Goulburn River 
area has now been gazetted. The Park has an 
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•AUSTRALIAN & NEW ZEALAND SCIENTIFIC EXPLORATION SOCIETY* 

TWO FIVE-WEEK EXPEDITIONS PLANNED STARTING EARLY JANUARY 1984 

ABEL TASMAN 

Coastal area around Hibbs 
Lagoon south-west of 
Macquarie Harbour, 
Tasmania. Study the 
ecology and history of 
the coast and the wild¬ 
fowl of the lagoon. Some 
pre-history study possible. 

Interested expeditioners aged 17 to 24, with good outdoor experience are invited to apply. 

A chief leader, deputy, doctor and four group leaders make a total of about 40 people on 
each expedition. 

Good leaders with scientific and bush experience are invited to submit brief personal details. 
Enquirers are asked to say if they are: 

Interested in joining either expedition; give preference. 

Interested in joining only one expedition; state which. 

Executive Officer ANZSES PO Box 174 Albert Park Victoria 3206 


INVESTIGATOR 

West coast of South 
Australia around Coffin 
Bay and nearby 
islands. Study 
the impact of 
feral animals and 
the general ecology 
and history of the area. 



Patron in Chief 
H.R.H. 

The Prince of Wales 




Camp Trails Travel Packs 

Equally at home with the international air traveller, 
bushwalker or ski tourer. The back panel zips over the 
suspension system converting the pack to soft luggage 
carried by handle or shoulder strap. Internal frames 
and adjustable suspension systems are identical to 
Camp Trails’ regular walking packs, providing 
maximum comfort. 


Stockists 

Sydney, Melbourne, Canberra, Hobart: Paddy Pallin Shops 
Brisbane: Ian Aitchison & Co, Scout Outdoor Centre 
Adelaide, Perth: Scout Outdoor Centre 

Distributor: Ian Aitchison & Co 
42 Douglas Street Milton Old 4064 Phone (07) 369 0965 
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area of about 70,000 hectares. It lies just north 
of the Wollemi National Park and is the northern 
extent of the Sydney Basin sandstones. 

It contains many basalt areas and a very high 
concentration of aboriginal sites. The 
topography is similar to that of the Colo 
wilderness although generally lower in relief. 

DN 

• Australian Wilderness Photography. An 

exhibition with this title was held at the 
University of New South Wales in early May. 
It was part of a National Heritage Festival which 
also included debates on environmental issues, 
films and a benefit bush dance. 

• Reporting. The 1981-2 NSW National Parks 
and Wildlife Service’s Annual Report is now 
available for $4.00 (posted anywhere in 
Australia) from 189 Kent Street, Sydney 2000. 

The report boasts approval of the reservation 
of three new National Parks and a number of 
other reserves in 1981-2, and notes that the total 
area of such Parks and reserves now exceeds 
4% of the State. 

• Business as Usual. Two wilderness 
adventure companies have recently announced 
interesting diversifications of their activities. 
Cooma-based Wilderness Expeditions, 
managed by Wild correspondent Steve Colman, 
are opening a specialist retail outlet for 
wilderness equipment. 

Adventure travel giant, Australian Himalayan 
Expeditions, have taken a similar course by 
marketing adventure travel clothing and 
equipment, some of it under their own label. 
They have distributed an extensive mail-order 
catalogue. 

Outdoor Agencies Pty Ltd, one of Australia’s 
major distributors of rucksack sports 
equipment, have been taken over by the British 
giant Karrimor International. The new company 
is known as Karrimor Australia Pty Ltd. Paddy 
Pallin will still hold a minority interest. 

• Camping. The inaugural meeting of the 
Camping Association of Victoria was held at the 
end of April. 

• Alpine National Park. The Victorian Alps is 
a unique and beautiful region urgently in need 
of protection. The Victorian Government has 
undertaken to create a large Alpine National 
Park but this proposal is attracting intense 
opposition from a number of groups including 
loggers, graziers, miners and ski resort 
developers. 

People wishing to counter these threats can 
write to the VNPA Alpine Campaign Fund, 
Victorian National Parks Association, 285 Little 
Lonsdale Street, Melbourne 3000 for 
information about helping the campaign as a 
volunteer andfor about organizations involved 
in the campaign. The VNPA is also seeking 
donations for the campaign. 

• Rogaining. The Victorian Championships 
have been postponed until October when they 
will be run in conjunction with the Australian 
Championships. The New South Wales 24-hour 
rogaine was held in late May in the Hunter 
Valley. 

• Bogong Road Closure. Winter access to 
Victoria’s Bogong High Plains from the east is 
under a question mark. It is reported that the 
Country Roads Board is to request the closure 
of the Falls Creek Road at the Omeo Highway 
junction. (This road is the only one to the Plains 
from the Omeo side.) Closure of this road would 
effectively put ski touring access from that side 
of the Plains out of the question. 

• Trailing Off. The Victorian Government has 
announced that legislation to be introduced this 
The Goulburn River flows through the newly gazetted 
New South Wales National park, and right, radios are 
lifted as high as possible by rescuers to improve 
reception in New South Wales' Colo Gorge during a 
search for two bushwalkers last March. Noble 












New gear, great photos, 
and an article on alpine 
style climbing in Alaska. 
Don’t miss it. 


Our 1983 line of 
Chouinard Equipment 
for Alpinists is 
better than ever and 
includes our new 
interchangeable pick ice 
tools, the Pyramid, 
Pearabiner, and headlamp 
to name just a few. 

See these and all the 
new Chouinard Products 
at your local dealer 
or write us for the 
new '83 catalog. 


Chouinard Equipment Ltd. 
P.O. Box 90, Dept. NX 
Ventura, Ca. 93002 


9 The 1983 Chouinard Catalog has arrived! 


3 PRODUCTS FROM THE 

OUTGEAR 

RANGE OF MOUNTAINEERING 
EQUIPMENT 


MAP CASE 

Outgear's map case is designed to keep your 
maps dry in the foulest of weather. Made with 
heavy duty plastic that won't crack when 
frozen and is U.V. resistant. 


SLEEPING MATS 
Mats made from high quality U.K. foam 
9.5 mm standard, 12 mm for lower 
i temperatures and 4 mm for lining your tent 
“ or boosting your present mat. Mats are 150 
x 50 cm. 


WILDCRAFT TENT PEGS 
Made from high tensile aluminium, or steel. 

The unique design holds the guy rope in both , 
directions. Available in various sizes and ] 
weights. 

THESE AND MANY MORE OUTGEAR 
QUALITY PRODUCTS AVAILABLE FROM ALL SPECIALITY STORES. 


TRADE ENQUIRIES 

Outgear, 3rd floor, 360 Little Bourke Street, 
Melbourne, 3000. Ph. (03) 67 2274. 















Top, Lake Selina, part of the area which would be 
affected by the Henty Anthony Scheme, and above, 
Melbourne rockclimber at it in the suburbs. Photos 
Bob Burton and Bill Bachman 

winter will strengthen penalties against illegal 
trail bike riders-, streamline court procedures 
and allow police to require trail bike riders to 
identify themselves. 

The Minister for Police and Emergency 
Services, Mr Mathews, is quoted as saying that 
trail bikes have 'caused an immense amount 
of environmental damage' especially in creek 
valleys around Melbourne. 

• The Bushfire Season in Victoria. Last 
summer saw extensive bushfire damage to 


Victoria's bushwalking country. Officers of the 
Forests Commission of Victoria and the 
National Parks Service have detailed areas 
affected: 

The Otways — Angahook Forest Park and 
the Erskine River valley (east of the Erskine 
Road) completely burnt. The larger part of Lome 
Forest Park not affected. About 300 hectares 
burnt at Moonlight Head, Otway National Park. 

The Grampians — Relatively small but very 
intense fires in the Mt Stapylton-Mt Zero area 
and Strachans Huts areas. 

The Macedon Ranges, Lerderderg Forest 
Park, Powelltown District (east of the town and 
north of the Noojee Road) — all burnt out. 

Mt Buffalo National Park — About 600 
hectares burnt in north-west corner of the Park. 

Coopracambra State Park — About 300 
hectares burnt. 

Alfred National Park — About 96% of this 
small Park burnt in the major East Gippsland 
fire, early March. 

Croajingolong National Park — About 60% 
of the Park burnt early March; narrow coastal 
strip affected less than the rest of the Park. Of 
the recognized camping areas, Wingan Inlet 
the worst affected. Falling trees will constitute 
a hazard for some considerable time; many 
roads blocked/impassable. Check with Cann 
River office before entering the Park. 

Gippsland Lakes Coastal Park — Camping 
areas burnt —1,500 hectares of the Park in all. 

Wyperfeld National Park — Two separate 
fires in December 1982 burnt over 17,000 
hectares, mainly in the eastern half of the Park. 

Sandra Bardwell 

• Franklin Film. Adventure Films, a 
Melbourne-based company recently finished a 
50-minute documentary film on rafting the 
Franklin River. 

A four-man crew spent 17 days on the river 
between the Collingwood Bridge and the 
Gordon. They followed the progress of six 


rafters led by John Ranee. The film includes the 
walk from Irenabyss to Frenchmans Cap and 
also the interiors of Lowe and Fraser Caves. 

The film crew rafted and walked themselves 
— loading rafts and rucksacks with their 16 
millimetre equipment. 

Joe Connor 

• Henty Anthony Scheme Gets Green 
Light. In a typically Tasmanian way, the 
Tasmanian Liberal Government announced that 
it would be proceeding with the Henty Anthony 
power scheme before the Hydro-Electric 
Commission has prepared its report to 
Parliament or completed its investigations. 

Premier Gray's announcement is seen by 
some as an attempt to head off the State 
Australian Labor Party who were rumoured to 
be about to change their policy from support 
of the Gordon-below-Franklin scheme to the 
Henty Anthony scheme. The Tasmanian ALP, 
whilst slowly realizing that Tasmania may well 
not need the power, are eager to pacify west 
coast unions despite the fact that there are 
better options for those workers and for 
Tasmania. 

The scheme is to be in a stunningly beautiful 
alpine region which abuts the Tyndall Range. 
Despite being partly degraded by mining and 
HEC access roads, it has tranquil alpine lakes 
with striking views to the Tyndall and Murchison 
Range. The area provides some of the easiest 
alpine walking in Tasmania. 

Mr Gray foreshadowed that construction of 
the scheme would begin in the summer of 
1984-5 with the whole project costing in the 
order of $185 million and producing 42 
megawatts. 

Bob Burton 

• Election. For the Australian outdoors 
environment much hinged on the outcome of 
the Federal election. Apart from the much 
publicized dams issue, the ALP and Democrats 
had policies concerning the protection of 
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UFA 


SUPER 

UNDERWEAR 

Warm, dry, comfortable; UFA! 

SUPER UFA underwear controls 
skin humidity, aiding the 
body’s natural cooling 
mechanisms — preventing 
overheating when active and 
overcooling while resting. 

The SUPER UFA 
polypropylene knit is light 
form-fitting, durable and 
doesn't absorb or retain 
moisture. SUPER UFA 
takes perspiration 
away from your body 
keeping you warm, 
dry and comfortable. 

If you walk, ski, 
climb, paddle, jog, 
cycle, sail or in 
fact indulge in any 
everyday activity, 
start with LI FA then 
decide what else 
you'll need to wear. 



Available from all good outdoor shops 


/^□mBaOaoO® OUTDOORS 

65 Glenferrie Road Malvern 3144 Phone 103) 509 1780 


Great gear 

for the Great Outdoors 




Top, Tasmania's Gordon River in more tranquil times, 
and above, campaigner for the Franklin, Dr David 
Bellamy in the South-west. Photos Stephen Spurling 
and Bob Brown 

Australia's World Fleritage Areas, the protection 
of Moreton Island from sand mining and other 
policies relating to woodchipping licences. For 
their part, the Liberal Party appeared to many 
conservationists to have an air of total 
indifference. 

However for many the Gordon-below- 
Franklin was the banner issue which, for the 
first time, unified environment groups Australia¬ 
wide in a campaign to support the parties most 
sympathetic to the environment; the ALP in the 
House of Representatives and Democrats in 
the Senate. 

The success of the campaign is hard to 
assess, but some indication can be gained from 
the number of voters who followed the National 
South West Coalition how-to-vote card which 
had a slight variation on the ALP card. In 
Diamond Valley (Victoria) 16% of ALP voters 
followed the NSWC card, as did 15% in 
Bowman (Queensland) and 14% in Barton 
(NSW). It is more difficult to establish how many 
of these would otherwise have voted Liberal, 
but some indication can be gained from the 
number of Liberal candidates, including the ex- 



















Get Moving This Winter 



with gear from 
The Wilderness Shop 

If you’re into Nordic Skiing, Snow 
Camping, Bushwalking or Rock climbing 
then we have the right gear and the right 
advice; and that’s because we test the 
gear we sell where it counts — in the field. 
So for a full range of all the best 
equipment call in and see us and let our 
experience benefit you. 


CARRINGTON ROAD, BOX HILL 
PHONE 88 3742 


SALES • HIRE • PERSONAL SERVICE 


THE WILDERNESS SHOP PTY LIMITED 


Borglite Pile from Alp Sports 


At Alp Sports we are really into pile: BORGLITE PILE, the premier pile fabric made from 
Du Pont’s Dacron Hollofil fibres. 

Not only do we make Borgpile Jackets, Jumpers, Vests & Salopettes but Balaclavas, Goretex 
Pile Mitts (2 models), Hats, Pile lined Chalk Bags, Sleeping Bag Liners, Bicycle Seat Covers... 



Dealer enquiries to sole Australian distributor: J & H Agencies Pty. Ltd., P.O. Box 443, Queanbeyan, N.S.W. 
Ph.(062)97-3110. 
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MOUNTAIN DESIGNS 

Wild Winter Special* 

Superdown 
Sleeping Bag 

normally around $250 


check 
these features: 


■ boxwall design with cross block baffle 

■ 700 grm Superdown fill 

■ choice of tulip shaped box foot or 
quilt-style convertible models 

■ superior draft tube 

■ sub-zero temperature rating 

■ bags join to form double 

available at MOUNTAIN DESIGNS SHOPS 

Brisbane 224 Barry Parade 52 8804 
Sydney 494 Kent Street 267 8238 

Melbourne 61 Hardware Street 67 2586 

| # OFFER AVAILABLE UNTIL THE END OF JULY WHILE STOCKS LAST 




White water touring 
Colac Fibreglass 


At Colac Fibreglass 
each Olymp’75 kayak 
is personally built, 
for which we ask a 
reasonable price. 

Likewise our canoes 
and Mocassin Surf 
Kayaks. We even have 
motorised Canadians 
and a full range of 
accessories. 

More information from: 
Colac Fibreglass 
Rossmoyne Road 
Colac Victoria 3250 
Ph (052) 31 5725 

Take a walk 
on the 



Long sleeve, fleecy-lined cotton 

Windbeaters are attractive, quality 
garments to keep out winter chills! 

They make excellent gifts for friends 
who enjoy our wild places, too. 

Brown writing (as above) on a 
cream jumper to fit chest sizes 85, 90, 

95, 100, 105 cm. 

Only $17.95 each including 
packing and post by surface mail 
anywhere in Australia. Add $2.50 for each 
garment to overseas addresses. Allow several 
weeks for delivery. Trade enquiries welcome. 

Send cheque or money order and size 
to Wild Publications Pty Ltd, PO Box 415, 
Prahran, Victoria 3181. 


Treasurer Mr Howard and the Leader of the 
Country Party Mr Anthony, who blamed a 
decrease of votes or loss of a seat on the 
NSWC campaign. 

All the 13 marginal seats in which the NSWC 
campaigned went to the ALP In the Senate the 
Democrats retained their five seats and the 
balance of power. 

BB 

• Mining Ban Lifted. The moratorium on all 
development activities in Tasmania’s South 
West Conservation Area was ended recently, 
to allow mining exploration in the area not 
protected by National Parks. 

The Minister for Mines rationalized this 
decision by saying that it would be a boost to 
the chances of Tasmania's unemployed. 
However he made no mention of the fact that 



Mining exploration in Tasmania. Tasmanian 
Wilderness Society 

because the National Parks and Wildlife 
Service does not have the resources, there is 
no overall management plan for the area. 

The companies which have applied for 
exploration licence', are BHP, Whites Industries 
and Shell. It is likely that their survey work will 
begin next summer. 

BB 

• Tasmanian Forest Threat. The forests of 
the Huon, Picton and Weld Valleys, earmarked 
for clear-felling operations, have experienced 
a slight change of fortune in recent times. 

Towards the end of last year Australian Paper 
Manufacturers announced the two-year closure 
of their pulp plant at Geeveston. The Tasmanian 
Government predictably proclaimed that the 
forest resource of the area must be utilized and 
advertised for companies willing to take over 
the concession. 

In March, Forest Resources (a subsidiary of 
HC Sleigh) was granted temporary use of the 
concession until the matter is finalized. 

Whether the original plan of logging the 
South-west’s forests, which would directly 
affect Mt Anne and be visible from Federation 
Peak, proceeds will depend on the success of 
conservationists’ state-wide forestry campaign 
to have an alternative plantation plan adopted. 

BB 

• Tasmanian Transport. Hobart's Bush- 
walkers Transport broke new ground last 
summer with the introduction of their mini-bus 
transport service for walkers and rafters in 
Tasmania. The response to this new service 


....for 
Here,There 
or Anywhere! 



Lake Mountain, the High Plains, 
Kosciusko... you can rely on us. 
We are committed to ensuring 
that your equipment is right for 
you. . . wherever you go, 
whatever your requirements. 
EMC — your cross country ski 
specialists. Sales and hire. 



Eastern Mountain Centre 

401 Riversdale Rd. 

Camberwell Junction 3123 
Phone (03) 82 7229 
115 Canterbury Rd. 

Heathmont3135 
Phone (03) 729 7844 
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ADVENTURES 

ON THE 

MOON! 

Well, not yet but it’s about the only 
place we don’t go to. We have 
pioneered small group quality 
adventures to far-flung corners of the 
world. Trips are graded to suit all 
different levels of fitness and all ages 
for the complete beginner to 
experienced people. We also present a 
program of weekend and week-long 
adventures within Australia. 
Activities covered include: walking, 
sailing, whitewater rafting, 
windsurfing, climbing courses, camel 
riding, cycle touring, cross country 
skiing, diving, caving and abseiling. 


I am particularly interested in 
AUSTRALIA □ 
T.A.R.B. Lie. B1418 WORLDWIDE □ 
BOTH □ 

AUSTRALIAN HIMALAYAN 
EXPEDITIONS 

SYDNEY: 159 Cathedral Street.Woolloomooloo 
NSW 2011. Tel. (02) 357 3555 
MELBOURNE: Suite 602, Wellesley House, 
126 Wellington Pde, East Melbourne VIC 3002. 
Tel. (03) 419 2333 or . (03) 419 2920 
ADELAIDE: 40 Waymouth Street, 

Adelaide SA 5000. Tel. (08) 212 7857 

Please rush me your FREE adventure catalogues 

NAME . 

ADDRESS. 

POSTCODE . 


Pain and strain in the Macpac Wilderness 1983 Coast 
to Coast race: ‘Sandy' Sandblom at the finish, and 
below, Dave Pilditch on the kayaking leg. Christchurch 
Press Company Ltd 

was immediate and considerable. Bushwalkers 
Transport is moving to larger premises and next 
summer will also offer cheap accommodation, 
storage facilities and fuel from bulk supplies. 

• Desert Expedition. In August the Duke of 
Edinburgh's Award Scheme expedition is to 
follow the route taken by Charles Sturt in 1844-6 
on his famous Central Australian Expedition. 

• Heysen Trail. As part of South Australia’s 
150th anniversary celebrations, Andrew Eastick 
plans to lead a walk the complete length of the 
Heysen Trail from Cape Jervis to Mt Babbage. 
He plans to do the walk in eight stages (one 
each April and September until September 
1986), each of eight to ten days. 

Peter Beer reports that the recent bushfires 
(February 1983) have severely affected several 
important areas of the Heysen Trail, in most 
cases leaving nothing but bare, scorched 
ground and blackened tree trunks. Birds and 
plants no longer exist. The following parts of 


the trail have been devastated and will take 
some years to recover: Mt Magnificent 
Conservation Park, Kyeema Conservation Park, 
Kuitpo Forest (southern section), Cleland 
Conservation Park and Mt Crawford Forest 
(south of Kersbrook). 

Other smaller sections have also been burnt 
and, sadly, the unique German half-timbered 
houses at the historic village of Paechtown 
have been destroyed. 

• Northam’s Avon Descent. Western 
Australia’s classic white water race is to be held 
this year on 30-31 July. First held in 1972, the 
event has classes for both power and paddle 
boats. 

• Biggest Monolith. According to the 1982 
edition of the Guinness Book of Records, 
Western Australia’s Mt Augustus is the world’s 
largest isolated monolith. 

• Biggest Ben. The 1983 Heard Island 
Expedition reached the summit of Big Ben, on 
Heard Island, on 8 February 1983. The climb 
was led by Jonathan Chester. The expedition 
had sailed from Fremantle on 31 December 
1982. 
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Indisputable quality , 
cheapest prices! 


Quality range of lightweight French-made tents 
at low, low prices. Famous in Europe since 1911. 


Regular discount prices on japara jackets, 
fibrepile clothing, thermal underwear, beanies, 
gloves, sox, balaclavas, parkas and boots. 


Hi) MdJilJM Camping Supplies' 

8 Johnson Street Oakleigh 3166 
Adjacent to Oakleigh Station (03) 569 0681 

Your starting point when going bush. 







This year Bushgear is bursting with an exciting 
range of new cross country ski gear. 

The best in racing, touring and cross country 
downhill equipment. 

The brilliant Karhu multigrade skis set the 
standard in waxless bases for 1983. 

New! A step-in binding for cross country skiers. 
Salomon has introduced a boot and binding 
combination which puts an end to frozen fumbling 
fingers. See these great new developments at 
Bushgear. 

Call in and check out our full range. Our friendly, 
experienced staff will be pleased to help you. 



Bushgear 


Cross Country Ski Centres. 

377 Little Bourke Street, Melbourne. (03) 67 3355 
CAGACentre, AkunaSt., Canberra. (062)47 7153 
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ALPINE 700 — Convertible. 

This semi-rectangular bag 
easily unzips to make a superb 
quilt, or to match with another 
Alpine to create a roomy 
double. Box wall construction, 
700 g of high loft down and 
cotton inner result in a bag 
that is warm, comfortable and 
versatile. 


Sleeping bags 
for all seasons 

outstanding value in 
Down or Polarguard 


$190.00 



JANNU 800— 4 season 
warmth. The efficiency of box' 
foot design and the versatility 
of a full length two way 
opening zipper are combined 
in this popular bag. Designed 
to provide year round warmth 
and comfort anywhere below 
the snow line. Two Jannus can 
be joined to form a double. 


$202.00 


JANNU 900 — 4 seasons 
plus. An extra 100 g of down 
fill combined with the same 
slant wall, differential cut 
design makes this model a 
good choice for skiers, 
climbers and anyone who 
needs the extra warmth of a 
snow bag. Like the 800 it 

features a cotton : - 

comfort. 



SUPER FOX - 
advanced! 3 Layers of 
Polarguard on top and 2 

underneath, combined v.. 

insulated draft collar and box- 
foot design make this an 
excellent bag for those who do 
not want to go to the expense 
of a down bag or who are likely 
to encounter wet conditions. 


$129.00 



EXPEDITION ONE — 
Synthetic snow bag. The 

same design as the Super i-o> 
but with 4 layers on top and 3 
underneath. This bag provides 
the warmth you need for really 
cold weather and being 
Polarguard it will keep you 
warm even if it gets wet. 
Comfortable trinyl lining 
throughout. 


$149.00 



BLUE RIDGE SLEEPING BAG COMPARISON CHART 



Model 

Construction Fill Weight Fill 

Zip Total Weight 

Temp. Rating* 

Season Rating , 


ALPINE 700 

Box Wall 700 g 550 loft down 

Full 

1.70 kg 

— 5° 

3 to 4 season | 


JANNU 800 

Slant Wall 800 g 550 loft down 

Full 

1.75 kg 

—10° 

4 season 


JANNU 900 

Slant Wall 900 g 550 loft down 

Full 

1.85 kg 

—15° 

4 " 


SUPER FOX 

5 Layer 180g/m 2 /layer Polarguard 

Side 

2.20 kg 

— 5° 



EXPED. ONE 

7 Layer 180g/m 2 /layer Polarguard 

Side 

2.85 kg 

—15° 

4 season/ 

A liHTiif ■ 

* Minimum comfort temperature for the average person when sleeping 

on adequate ground insulation and in a 

sheltered situation. Due to differing metabolic rates, individuals may find these figures vary by up to ± 10°C. 


SHOP LOCATIONS 

Crows Nest 21 Falcon Street, Phone 439 3511 City South 291 Sussex Street, Phone 264 3146 

MAIL ORDERS: P.O. Box 703, Crows Nest, N.S.W. 2065. 

Add postage and handling charges (within Australia only): Surface $6.20 Air $9.40. 











(feather (Qfour e- 

Qld’s down specialists 
RETAIL & MAIL ORDER (076) 38 1943 
21 HILL ST, TOOWOOMBA, OLD. 435 


Spread the word with these attractive, 
quality T-shirts and look great at the same 
time! They also make excellent gifts for 
friends who enjoy our wild places. 

Two shades of navy blue writing on a sky 
blue shirt to fit chest sizes 85, 90, 95, 100, 
105 cm. 

Only $6.95 each including packing and post 
by surface mail anywhere in Australia. Add 

■SA2.50 for each garment to overseas addresses. Mow several weeks 

Send cheque or money order and size to 
Wild Publications Pry Ltd, 

PO Box 415, Prahran, 

Victoria 3181. 


It is interesting to note that the Director of 
the Australian Conservation Foundation, Dr 
Geoff Mosley, has been quoted as saying that 
Antarctica was the 'number one environment 
issue' in the 1980s. Australia claims 6.5 million 
square kilometres, almost half, of Antarctica. 
Conservation bodies, including the ACF, are 
calling on the Australian Government to 
nominate this claim for the World Heritage List. 
• Coasting. The 1983 Macpac Wilderness 
Coast to Coast race across New Zealand's 
South Island, reported in our previous issue, 
was won by Joe Sherriff in 14 hours, 11 minutes 
and 42 seconds. Well-known New Zealand 
mountaineer Graeme Dingle came second with 
14.14.34 and was the ‘first veteran’. (It might 
have been embarrassing if Dingle, a director 
of Macpac's major competitor, Hallmark 
International, had won Macpac’s race!) The first 
woman in was Stella Sweney with 17.13.37. 
(She was 34th overall.) The (two-man) teams 
division was won by Hans Stegehuis and Don 
Stewart in 13.59.56. 



Makula: the West Ridge faces the camera. Peter 
Hillary 

• Australian Himalayan News. Four 
climbers are leaving for Nepal in late July to 
attempt the most significant climb yet 
attempted by Australians in the Himalayas. Fred 
From and Mark Moorhead, with leading New 
Zealand climbers Bill Denz and Peter Hillary, 
will attempt the West Ridge of Makalu, ‘the 
Walker Spur of the Himalayas’, Alpine style. At 
8,481 metres, Makalu is the world’s fifth highest 
mountain. The West Ridge has been climbed 
twice before, by large expeditions: a strong 
French expedition in 1971 and an American 
team in 1980. 

Fred From managed to get some exposure 
on Queensland television in March to promote 
this costly enterprise and his planned Mt 
Everest expedition next year. Part of the 
programme showed Fred climbing on Mt 
Tibrogagon in the Glasshouse Mountains. 

Late last year Colin Pont and Mick Chapman 
climbed Kwangde Shar (6,279 metres) whilst 
on an Australian trekking trip. 

In late March, 12 Australians travelled to the 
Himalayas on a hang-gliding expedition to the 
Annapurna region. Organized by Chris 
Dewhirst, and led by Ian Jarman, it is the first 
hang-gliding expedition to Nepal. 

• Film. The Kendal (UK) Mountaineering Film 
Festival held in February included A Taste of 
Honey, a film of three climbs at Victoria's Mt 
Arapiles. 

• Corrections. In our seventh issue we 
mentioned an unconfirmed report of an 
Australian party climbing Mt McKinley’s Cassin 
Ridge. It now seems that there was no such 
ascent, but Australian Ray Vran reached the 
summit on three occasions by the West 
Buttress and reached the summit plateau by 
the West Rib. 

The photo on page five of our eighth issue 
credited to ‘Geoff Bull’ was taken by Geoff Bell. 



WILD WATER 
RAFTING 

Join us rafting in Australia’s remote wilderness 

• FRANKLIN RIVER, TAS —10 DAYS: S560.00 ex 
Hobart. Weekly departures, December to March. 

• NYMBOIDA RIVER, NSW — 6 DAYS: Big rapids 
Plenty of excitement. $315.00 ex Coffs Harbour, 
NSW. Weekly departures, November to May. 
•SNOWY RIVER, VIC — 6 DAYS: 

A relaxed run through superb wilderness country 
with some big rapids. $295.00 ex Cooma, NSW. 
Weekly departures, October to mid-December. 
Send now for our comprehensive catalogue 


ADVENTURE TRAVEL CENTRE 



HIMALAYAN 

TREKS 

Join us exploring the remote 
valleys of the Himalayas — 
accessible only on foot. 

Small groups only. 

Classic walks into the Manag 
Valley, Everest Base Camp, Arun 
Valley and other beautiful regions. 
Send now for our comprehensive catalogue 

ADVENTURE TRAVEL CENTRE 

1st Floor, 28 Market St, Sydney, 

N S W. 2000. Tel: (02) 29 8057 or 
29 7197: Vic. (03) 62 1263; Old. 

(07) 221 8825; S.A. (08) 42 8859. 
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Wombats 

will take you places skis can’t. 
Wild Country Wombat snow 
shoes are built for Australian 
conditions. They handle ice, slush 
and wooded slopes with ease. 
► I-beam frame design for edge 
control far beyond tubular 
snow shoes. 

► Super-A binding pivots on nylon 
bearings and steel axle for smooth 

lateral control. 
► Stainless steel crampons afford 
full traction uphill, downhill and 
on traverses. 

► Steel reinforced Hytrel lacing is 

immune to rocks, sticks and 
sharp ice. 

► Hypalon decks for flotation. 
Wombats are light, strong and 
absolutely reliable. Let them take 
you to wild places. Prices from 
$220 a pair. 

Vild Country PO Box 140 Dickson ACT 2602. Telephone (062) 47 5362. 
stributors of Sierra Designs tents, Kelty packs and Meindl XCD boots. 


BettmStartei 

Getting Started in Ski Tourin 



• ONE OF THE NICEST THINGS ABOUT 
cross country skiing is its simplicity. All that is 
needed is snow, some suitable gear and 
you’re on your way. 

For the beginner the snow environment 
can be rather daunting. Rightfully so: it can 
be dangerously unpleasant if you are not ade¬ 
quately equipped with the right equipment, 
knowledge and techniques. 

For your first few ventures into the snow 
it's probably best to hire or borrow your ski 
gear. This will allow you to make a better 
choice when the time comes to buy your own. 

If you are lucky you may have an ex¬ 
perienced skiing friend who is patient enough 
to get you started. Alternatively you can enrol 




















th Steve Colman 



in a cross country skiing course run by a 
qualified instructor. 

Beginning with good instruction pays 
dividends. The techniques you learn will 
become the foundations of an efficient and 
relaxed skiing style. Unfortunately self- (or 
friend- ) taught skiers often develop bad 
techniques which can be extremely difficult 
to correct at a later stage. 

When and where to go. The cross country 
skiing season normally gets under way in 
early to mid June, depending on snowfalls. 
After a good winter it’s not uncommon to still 
have good skiing in early November. 

Where to ski is very much a matter of per¬ 
sonal taste and your nearest snow-fields. 


When beginning, all you need is a relatively 
flat terrain with maybe a small hill. On this 
area you can get the feel of the skis before 
taking on something more ambitious. 

Choosing your equipment. In looking at 
equipment I’ll try and explain the design 
aspects which will influence your choice. 
Naming individual brands can be misleading 
due to constant design changes. It’s a good 
idea to speak with experienced skiers and ski 
shop sales people to help you narrow your 
choice when you do decide to buy. 

Wax or non-wax skis? When beginning, 
choose a non-wax ski. Although not (as yet) 
offering the same performance as a well wax¬ 
ed ski, they are reasonably hassle-free. Learn 


True wilderness touring: the Main Range from the 
Grey Mare Range, New South Wales. Erik Westrup 

to ski first then, if you wish, buy waxing skis 
and have a try. 

As to which non-wax base is the best, they 
all work to varying degrees depending on 
snow conditions. In general, most of the bet¬ 
ter known ski brands have a reasonable non¬ 
wax base. 

Metal edges. Unless you are a confirmed 
overnight tourer don’t begin on metal edged 
skis. They may be better in icy conditions with 
a pack on but they do have a few disadvan¬ 
tages. 

They make the ski heavier, more expensive 
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KARHU HAVE DONE IT! 

n The Multigrade ski with waxless 
base that works like wax*grips on 
ice & wet snow How? 


0 

-2 


-10 



Composed of a new polymer, a plasticiser loses its function and the fibres which 
that serves as a catalyst, and polyamid fibres, contract in colder temperatures, expand and 
The plasticiser makes the polymer "drop out” of the material to act like a 

progressively harder as the temperature "mini-mohair” base, 
drops below zero. Above zero the polymer 


Multigrade 


KARHU 

^ IS CROSS 
COUNTRY 


Available from Bushgear, Paddy Pallin, Eastern Mountain Ctr., 
Outdoor Gear - Ballarat, Thor Adventure - Adelaide. 



Chlorofibre 
takes $ seconds 

Nature uses the evaporation of body moisture to 
cool your skin when you’re hot, but that evaporation 
can be a real killer in cold weather. If you want to 
keep warm, you have to keep dry — and that’s 
where Chlorofibre scores over other fibres. 
Chlorofibre garments move perspiration away from 
the skin with uncanny effectiveness. They insulate 
like nothing else you’ve ever worn. They wash and 
dry easily. Most other fibres do not move moisture 
away, they swell and retain it. Scientific tests prove 
Chlorofibre moves it in 8 seconds! The next best is 
polypropylene in 4 minutes. 



Makes great looking Sportsmen 


Peter Storm (Australasia) Pty Ltd 

PO Box 148 Mona Vale NSW Australia 2103 

Telephone (02) 997 3611 
















and increase the likelihood of cutting up your 
new boots. Anyway, when beginning, your 
techniques generally aren’t refined enough to 
use the edges properly. 

Skis. It used to be simple — a choice 
between a couple of brands of wooden skis. 

Nowadays the boom in ski touring populari¬ 
ty has produced an amazing and somewhat 
confusing array of skis, stocks and boots. 
You can choose between narrow 
featherweight racing skis through to wide 
metal-edged mountain skis. 

Ideally you should start to narrow your 
choice by deciding what style of skiing most 
interests you. Do you want to race, ski on 
trails, go on overnight and extended tours or 
just head off for gentle day tours? If you are 
uncertain about which style of skiing you 
want to pursue, hire or borrow some ski gear 
and experiment before you buy your own. 

For most people taking up cross country 
skiing, orientation is towards day touring, with 
the possible potential for something more 
ambitious later. It is therefore to day touring 
that I direct most attention. 

The ski to look for has the following 
characteristics. Length should be between 15 
and 20 centimetres taller than you are. A 
common rule for length has been from the 
floor to the upraised wrist, but the shorter 
length will provide an easy introduction. Ski 
length is not a hard and fast rule; it may vary 
to suit a skier’s weight, experience and 
physical fitness. 

The advantages of a shorter ski are less 
weight and easier turning. The disadvantages 
are that they are slower and do not have as 
much buoyancy in soft snows. However, for 
the beginner being slow can be a decided ad¬ 
vantage. 

The width of the ski is also important. For 
beginners a wide ski provides stability. To 
help the skis turning characteristics some 
side cut is needed. This is the difference in ski 
width between the tip, middle and tail. Quite 
simply the greater the side cut the more easi¬ 
ly the ski will turn. A typical ski width for 
general touring, plus or minus a 
couple of millimetres, is a 65 millimetre tip, 55 
millimetre waist and 62 millimetre tail. 

Another aspect of ski design to be aware of 
is camber. This is the upward arch of the mid¬ 
dle of the ski. When the ski is weighted this is 
forced down into contact with the snow. The 
softer the camber the easier it can be flatten¬ 
ed on the snow. Without going into the 
technical details, a soft cambered ski is also 
easier to turn. 

Many cross country skis have a very stiff 
or even double camber. To test the camber 
put the skis base to base and try and squeeze 
them flat. If it takes both hands and quite a lot 
of force to flatten the bases, they are stiff or 
double cambered. Cross country skis should 
slide forward when you are gliding or skiing 
downhill, but grip the snow and not slip 
backward when you push off (kick) against 
them or are climbing. The advantage of a stiff 
or double cambered ski is that it only allows 
the middle and gripping section of the ski 
base to be in contact with the snow during the 
kick and not during the glide. This makes for a 
faster ski, as the ’sticky’ middle section of the 
base is only in contact with the snow when 
needed. This is a decided advantage for 
technically good skiers in a prepared track. 

The main disadvantage is that stiff 
cambered skis are difficult to turn. 

One of the best tests of a ski’s turning 
capabilities is to hold the tip and, with the tail 
on the floor, push the middle of the ski into a 
reverse camber. (This is imitating what hap- 


We Know About 
fountains 


THERE'S A REVOLUTION 
UNDERFOOT! 

New lightweight technology 
means more control and 
advanced turning capability. 
Learn from the experts. 
Our instructors are cross 
country downhill fanatics! 


To receive our 24 page brochure 
write or call: 

SYDNEY: Level 8, Australia Square 
2000 Phone: 27 8742 
COOMA: P.O. Box 755, Cooma 

2630 Phone: (0648) 21587 
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OUTWARD BOUND? 

A HOLIDAY THAT ISN’T A HOLIDAY! 

You sweat, you laugh, you get tired, you get excited all at OUTWARD BOUND. 
And you do it all in the great outdoors, expeditioning through caves, over 
mountains, down rivers, through some of Australia’s most magnificent 
country. 
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OUTWARD BOUND is you and a group of others learning about 
yourselves, finding understanding, direction and enormous personal ▼o'-v 
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out more. 

OUTWARD BOUND conducts courses for MEN & WOMEN 
17-29, Adult Courses for men & women OVER 30, Pack and 
Paddle camps for BOYS 12-16 and GIRLS 12-16. 

To find out more, telephone Sydney (02) 267 2499 or ^ 

send the adjacent slip. & 
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Ski tourers in the Mt Kosciusko region. On the 
Ramshead, and below, near Mt Twynam. Steve 
Colman 

pens to the ski under the pressures of cen¬ 
trifugal force when turning.) 

The smoother the curve of the ski in this 
reverse camber position the better the ski’s 
turning characteristics. 

This presents us with a problem. To travel 
in straight lines a stiff camber is 
an advantage, while to have ease of turn¬ 
ing downhill a softer camber is preferred. 

The all-purpose ski doesn’t exist, so it’s up 
to you to decide what ski will best suit your 
needs: a stiff or double cambered longer ski 
with minimum side cut for track or trail tour¬ 
ing, versus a shorter, wider, softer cambered 
ski with side cut for more general touring and 
turning. 

I like to turn. 

Ski boots. I consider boots the most im¬ 
portant piece of equipment. The key element 
is that they be laterally stiff. This means a 
minimum amount of flex of the heel sideways 
on the ski. Because the boot is only attached 





at the toe, any sideways pressure applied on 
the boot (as happens when turning) must be 
transmitted to the ski. Not, as often happens, 
with the boot bending off the side of the ski 
and a lack of real control (and some great 
falls) resulting. 

Most light boots are not laterally stiff. To 
date it seems that only the heavier, well- 
sewn, thick-soled boots fit the bill. 

Yet again we run into a conflict. If you are 
skiing in tracks on light skis you don’t need a 
lot of heel contact as the set track looks after 
your direction. 

However if you're setting off on untracked 
snow it’s nice to have every bit of control 
possible. 

Heavier boots also have other advantages. 
They offer greater warmth as your feet stay 
drier. They are also better for walking in to 
reach the snow, as is often the case in early 
and late season skiing. 

Their main disadvantage is that they are 
heavy and expensive, but I accept that for the 
extra control and warmth they provide. 

Ski stocks. Stocks should be long enough 


NORPINE 



Binding 

convertible from adjustable 


to a heel locator. 



Distributor: 

NORDIC WAY 

9 Potts Place Fam ACT2607 


supplier of Normark, Edsbyn, Hamer products and 
Smith Sleds, Voile Bindings, Barrecrafters Racks, 
Hill Climbers and Haga XC downhill skis. 
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Direct from the craftsmen! 


Torre 


NEVE (snow) 



Neve 6 (600gms 550 loft superdown) 
total wt. 1500gms. 

Sale price $185 (was $216) 
Neve 9(900gms 550 loft Superdown) 
total wt. 1800gms. 

Sale price $225 (was $265) 


_Mail orders or direct_ 


Torre, Shop 10, 600 Sherwood Rd„ Sherwood, 
Brisbane. 4075. Phone 379 5549. 

Jurkiewicz Camping, 47 Woollongong Rd., 
Fyshwick, Canberra. 2609. 

Sam Bear, 225 Russell St., Melb. 3000. 
Katoomba Outdoor Centre, 285 Main St., 
Katoomba. 2780. 





p European Wild Water Tourer, 


REMIERII World Champion Richard Fox’s ’83 boat, 
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pH/V Junior boat for ’83 Merano World Championships. 
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Guided 
Ski 
Tours 


*LJ-J 

on Kosciusko with internationally 
qualified and experienced instructors 

• Day Tours $22 
(including lunch) 

• Overnight Snow 
Camping 

• X-C Skiing 

• Snow Shoeing 

• Alpine Touring 

• Large Equipment 
Hire and Sales 


Paddy Pallin Jindabyne 

Thredbo turnoff, Jindabyne, 
(0648) 62 458 


to fit snugly under your armpit with the basket 
in the snow. Most people ski with stocks that 
are too short. 

Choices in materials range from tonkin 
cane, fibreglass through to expensive alloys. 
For a start I would opt for fibreglass for both 
durability and strength. Make sure that the 
wrist strap is adjustable, so as to cater for dif¬ 
ferent gloves you might wear. Larger baskets 
offer greater support in deep snow. 

Bindings. A variety of different sizes ex¬ 
ists. Choose a 75 millimetre binding to begin 
with unless you are planning to only race or 
track tour. Most models are simple and effi¬ 
cient. An alternative that was popular for 
touring and is making a comeback is cable 
bindings. With this system the boot is held in 
the toe binding by a spring cable round the 
heel of the boot. This helps to solve the pro¬ 
blem of lack of lateral control. 

Accessories. Heel locators are an advan¬ 
tage. They work with a pin in the back of the 
boot slotting into a V section on the ski. In 
other words, when your heels are flat on the 
ski (as in turning) the boot can’t flex off the 
ski. Quite simple and effective. 

Safety straps. The consequences of a lost 
ski can be dangerous. If you are travelling in 
terrain where a ski might ‘run away’, use 
straps from your ankle to the binding. 

Clothing. It’s important that you be comfor¬ 
table. Choose clothing that will maintain its 
warmth when wet (such as wool or fibrepile). 

Try and dress in a number of layers so that 
You can easily regulate your body 
temperature to cope with heat and cold. The 
most common mistake beginners make is to 
wear too much clothing. This often creates an 
internal sauna which results in feeling cold 
from the cooling effect of perspiration. 

Your two most critical items of clothing are 
a waterproof jacket and overtrousers. The 
jacket should have a hood and extend below 
the hips, while ideally the overtrousers should 
have zips on the sides to allow them to go on 
and off without removing your skis. Other 
things to remember are a good beanie, 
balaclava, gloves and waterproof overmitts. 

Unless you’re an Eskimo you will also need 
sunglasses (goggles are handy in bad 
weather). 

What to take for your day’s touring. All 

the above clothing plus, a whistle (to blow for 
help in case you get lost), compass and map 
(which you should be able to use confidently). 
Energy food such as nuts, dried fruit, 
chocolate and fruit cake. Drink; ski touring is 
thirsty work and it is easy to dehydrate: allow 
a minimum of one litre per person per day. 
Small first aid kit, including anti-sunburn 
cream. Spare ski tip (make sure it will fit), 
penknife, screwdriver to fit ski bindings, mat¬ 
ches or gas lighter. A few spare plastic bags. 
Bivvy bag/groundsheet — provides some 
shelter if caught out. Waxes if needed. Com¬ 
mon sense and especially an understanding 
of the causes of, and coping with, hypother¬ 
mia. This should all fit in a comfortable day 
pack. 

Before going on a day tour notify a respon¬ 
sible person as to the trip details and what to 
do if you haven’t returned by a given time. 

Another good rule is to tour with a 
minimum of four people. It may be a good 
idea to start out with a ski touring club; con¬ 
tact a local outdoor shop for details. 

As a final suggestion there are some ex¬ 
cellent books on cross country skiing. In par¬ 
ticular I would recommend Cross Country Ski¬ 
ing by Ned Gillette, and if you are an advanc¬ 
ed skier try Mountain Skiing by Vic Bein. 

Happy touring ... • 


CROSS 

COUNTRY 

SKIING 



• LAKE MOUNTAIN 

• BOGONG HIGH PLAINS 

• SNOWCRAFT 

• DOWNHILL TECHNIQUE 
CLINICS 

FULLY QUALIFIED 
INSTRUCTOR-LEADERS 

For complete details: 

The Outdoor People Pty Ltd 

PO Box 317 Croydon 3136 
(03) 725 9419 
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Tekna t' 

Over the past three years Tekna has firmly 
established itself as the Light Source of the 
Backpacking/Bush Walking industry through¬ 
out Australia. Compact and lightweight; virtu¬ 
ally indistructible; explosion proof; waterproof 
to 2,000feet and the brightest torches for their 
size in the world. 

Available in four sizes from the all new 
Micro-Lite and Micro-Lith torches to the 
popular 2-cell torches. The more powerful 4-cell 
and the pocket searchlite, the 8-cell torch. 
Optional extras include rechargeable battery 
packs for the 4 and 8 cell torches and the all new 
powerful Krypton Globes. 


“For most backpackers, carrying a Gregory 
for the first time is like driving a Ferrari after a 
lifetime of grunting about in a VW bug. ” — 
BACKPACKER Magazine. 

In just four short years Gregory Backpacks 
have become a legend in the backpacking 
industry. 

Available in six models in the standard 
range and four models in the ultra-light series 
there is a backpack for every occasion — from 
Expeditions to Cross Country Ski Touring to 
Mountain Climbing to Day Walks. A pleasure 
to put on your back. 


Optimus 

The most respected, most trusted 
camping stoves for more than eighty 
years. Light-weight is the keyword for 
Optimus stoves, which are world famous 
for their low weight, high capacity and 
high quality. 

7-MODELS TO CHOOSE FROM: 

From the classic Svea, 123R “Climber”; 
The 8R “Hunter”; The OO “Camper”; The 
81 “Trapper”; The expedition stove, III 
“Hiker”; The all new 324 “Rider” mini stove 
and the new 199 “Ranger” triple fuel light¬ 
weight stove. 


SEE THE FULL RANGE OF OPTIMUS STOVES; GREGORY BACKPACKS AND TEKNA 
TORCHES AT YOUR SPECIALIST OUTDOOR SHOP TODAY . . . 



Trade Enquiries only. Sole Australian agents . . . 

OUTDOOR SURVIVAL AUSTRALIA 

6 Dunn Crescent, Dandenong, Victoria, 3175 
Phone: (03) 791 2811 or (03) 791 2787 Telex: AA31597 











• GEAR FREAKING IS THE MOST 
rapidly growing aspect of the rucksack 
sports. Its phenomenal growth has 
recently been documented by a post¬ 
graduate student at the Institute for 
Recreation Studies at Philip Institute of 
Technology. He found a growth rate of 
29.3% a month, far greater than all the 
rucksack sports put together. This ex¬ 
plosive growth is clearly a phenomenon 
of some importance and a multi¬ 
disciplinary task force has been formed 
to research the subject further. 

Already we are beginning to see pro¬ 
blems emerge. At our Recreation 
Counselling Centre we are getting an in¬ 
creasing number of patients whose pro¬ 
blem is described as ‘equipment anxie¬ 
ty’. They already outnumber contrite 
trail bike riders by an order of 
magnitude. The typical profile, 
established by our team of sociologists 
and psychiatrists, is a single male in his 
early or mid twenties. Much, if not all, of 
his spare time and money is spent gear 
freaking, yet he is acutely worried that 
he is not keeping up with the latest 
trends. Fortunately such chronic cases 
are rare, but it is obvious that they are 
indicative of a wider problem which this 
article attempts to solve by giving a 
schema for scoring yourself, for 
answering that worrying question, ‘How 
am I going?’ 

Catalogues. Collecting catalogues is 
the hallmark of the gear freak. 

• Score 10 points for each current 
American catalogue which you own. 
They must be no less than 20 pages and 


in full colour. Score an extra 5 points for 
each for which you are on the mailing 
list. 

• Score 5 points for each catalogue 
from any other source. 

• Score double points for any 
catalogue you take on trips. 

Reading Habits. 

• Score 10 points each if you 
subscribe to any of the following 
magazines: 

Mountain 

Climber and Rambler 

Alpinismus 

Wild 

Mountain Equipment Monthly 

• Score 5 points if you habitually bor¬ 
row any of the above or read them at the 
newsagent. 

• If, on receiving this copy of Wild, you 

1 Looked at the back cover first — 
score 10. 

2 Turned straight to this article — 
score 9. 

3 Read all the equipment adver¬ 
tisements — score 8. 

4 Read the contents page — score 
-5. 

Imported Equipment. 

• Score 10 points for each piece of 
equipment imported by you in the past 
two years. 

• An item sent by a friend overseas or 
brought back by a relative or friend 
scores 5 points. 

Clothing. A short time ago this would 
have been easy. The possession of a 
down jacket and a Gore-Tex parka put 
you in the big league. Now with in¬ 


sulated jackets available from every 
disposal store, some of the mystique 
has been lost. So, 

• Score 20 points if you bought your 
down jacket before 1980. (Fibrefill and 
Hollofill also qualify.) 

• Each zip-off sleeve scores 5 points. 

• A fibrepile jacket now scores only 5 
points. 

• Gore-Tex parkas are holding up well. 
Score 10 points for yours. But Gore-Tex 
overpants are better — score 15. Score 
5 points for any other Gore-Tex clothing 
— anklets, gaiters, underwear, etc. 

• All items of Lifa or chlorofibre 
underwear score 5 points, except those 
with a windproof front panel, which rate 
10. 

• The big item for the first half of 1983 
is a Thinsulate jacket. Score 20 points 
for an ordinary one and 30 points for one 
with a Gore-Tex cover. 






















Footwear. 

• Top-of-the-range marathon running 
shoes rate 10 points, provided they have 
been reviewed in Runner's World in the 
past four months. 

• Score 15 points if your boots are the 
same as used on the last expedition to 
an 8,000 metre peak. 

Sleeping Gear. The important thing 
with sleeping bags is to have lots of 
them, to refer to them as ‘my two 
seasons bag’ or some other such 
endearment, and to either know the bird 
which provided the down personally or 
have shares in the factory which made 
the synthetic filling. 

• Score 5 (N-2) points, where N is the 
number of bags you own. 

• If your bag is rated at T°C, then 
score -T points (e.g. a -5°C bag earns 5 
points). If you don’t know the rating, lose 
10 points. 

• Your Therm-a-Rest scores 10 points 
if bought before June 1981 and 5 points 
otherwise. 

Packs. You also need lots of these 
and we usually advise buying at least 
two a year. With new designs continual¬ 
ly appearing it is impossible to score by 
model in a brief article. The recommend¬ 
ed system is: 

• Score 5 (N-2) where N is the number 
of packs you own. 

• Score 2 points for each equipment 
patch. 

• Score 5 points for each detachable 
pocket. 

Tents. Extensive research has shown 
that there is only one significant feature. 
This is the number of fibreglass rods in 
your tent. Score 2 points for each 
separate piece. Add 50% for hollow 
rods. 

Cooking. This is a fertile field and a 


whole article should be (and has been) 
written about it. MSR stoves are still 
worthwhile — score 5 points for yours, 
with an extra 5 points for the multi-fuel 
model. If you run it on peanut oil, get 
another 5 points. 

Coleman Peak stoves score 10 
points. Each Sigg billy is worth 5 points, 
provided it is not blackened. 

Skis. This is a critical area, as a 
glance at any magazine will show. Rapid 
changes in design, materials and col¬ 
ours have made the going hard for all 
but the most dedicated gear freaks. The 
currently accepted scoring system is: 

• Score 5 (N-3), where N is the 
average number of pairs of skis bought 
per year, averaged over the last three 
years. 

• The new microprocessor skis are 
worth 15 points. 

• Heel locators are essential. The V 
notch type rates 10 points if bought 
before 1981 and 5 points thereafter. 
Voile locators rate 15 points. 

• Carbon fibre poles are worth 10 
points, but only if you actually bought 
them. 

Disposals. Subtract 10 points for 
each item of ex-army equipment, ir¬ 
respective of which army it was used by. 
There is only one exception — British 
army or air force sweaters with cloth 
shoulder patches score 3. 

Lifestyle. This can be discussed 
under four headings: conversation, 
leisure activities, occupational goals 
and holiday preferences. 

Conversation for gear freaks is essen¬ 
tially a branch of bush gamesmanship, 
so ably described by M Griffin in Walk 
(1979). The difference is that the gear 
freak has only one subject and never 
tires of it. Imagine two people meeting. 


A non-gear freak would say something 
like, ‘G’day. Where have you come 
from?' The gear freak, however, opens 
thus: ‘Is that a pair of . . . you're wear¬ 
ing? I saw them reviewed in Mountain 
Equipment Monthly (produces copy). 
What do you think of them?' The correct 
reply is, 'Yes, I imported them from 
Patagonian Mountain Equipment. Only 
got them a month ago. Still, I think the 
new model will be better and I’ve 
ordered one.’ I leave it to you to imagine 
how this conversation might continue. 
The winner of the exchange scores 10 
points. 

Leisure activities relate to the use of 
lunch-times and after work. Score two 
points for every lunch-time or after 
hours shopping period a week which you 
spend in equipment shops. Score an ex¬ 
tra 5 points if some of the staff think you 
are on the staff, and an extra 10 points if 
the management think you are on the 
staff. 

For occupational goals, score as 
follows: 

• Owner of a gear shop — 3 points. 

• Full-time employee in a gear shop — 
5 points. 

• Part-time employee in a gear shop — 
7 points. 

• Part-time employee in a gear shop 
and equipment consultant to a school 
outdoor education programme — 10 
points. 

Holiday preferences are another 
guide to gear freaking prowess. If your 
preferred use of your annual leave is: 

• A long trip — score 2 points. 

• Instructing at a Department of 
Youth, Sport & Recreation course — 
score 4 points. 

• Equipment officer for a DYSR course 
— score 7 points. 

• A tour of gear shops on the USA west 
coast at sale time — score 15 points. 

Your Total Rating. Add your total 
score; this is your rating. A rough guide 
to its significance is: 

More than 500: You are an arch gear 
freak and probably beyond help. 

401 to 500: As a master gear freak, 
you are well known in all main shops and 
always have the latest gear. 

301 to 400: You are an experienced 
gear freak, although you are a little 
behind. You go on trips mainly to test 
equipment. You should spend more time 
reading catalogues and visiting gear 
shops. 

201 to 300: Average gear freaks like 
you tend to be rather anxious in the 
company of higher grade freaks. You 
probably spend more time on trips than 
gear freaking. You should memorize all 
advertisements in this magazine. 

101 to 200: As an armchair gear freak 
you have a large catalogue collection 
and you attend club meetings mainly to 
discuss equipment. 

Less than 100: You are only a novice 
gear freak but the fact that you have 
read this far shows that you have higher 
aspirations. Keep trying. • 
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Stormy oceans, 
penguins and an 
Antarctic volcano; 
the Australian 
expedition to Big ’ 
Ben’s remote and 
steamy summit was 
everyone’s idea of 
an adventure, by 
Meg Thornton and 
Jonathan Chester. 
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• THE HEARD ISLAND EXPEDITION SAILED 
from Fremantle on 31 December 1982. 
Aboard the expedition yacht Anaconda II, 
were 20 people bound for a three-month 
journey to Heard Island, a remote 
Australian territory that lies below the 
Antarctic Convergence. The island is 
dominated by sub-antarctic weather 
patterns and is sheathed in glaciers. Ice 
cliffs form the greater part of the 
coastline. An ascent of Mawson Peak, the 
volcanic cone atop Big Ben, at 2,758 
metres Australia’s highest summit, was 
one of the main objectives of the 
expedition. 

• 

Heard Island is a remote speck in a 
very large ocean. The journey, all 4,000 
kilometres of it, was a major element in 
the expedition plans. The idea of sailing 
in Anaconda gradually became not just a 
mode of transport but a summit, a goal, 
an adventure in itself. The lure of Heard 
Island was only one element in the 
excitement. 

Anaconda is one of the largest yachts 
in Australia, but our strange load of 
climbing gear and tents, skis and snow 
shoes, scientific equipment and medical 
kits soon filled her to the limit. We looked 
forward to three weeks of sailing from 
Fremantle. Three hours on watch, three 
hours below, hot bunking, a cycle 
repeated relentlessly all day, all night, for 
three weeks. This system strained us 
physically; there was never quite enough 
sleep, certainly no time for writing, 
discussions and reading which it was 
hoped would be a focus of the voyage. 

The early going was balmy, with sun- 
filled days and starry, starry nights. We 
gradually became familiar with the 
spider’s web of rigging, the intricate 
choreography of sail changes and the odd 
tricks such as sleeping in the hammocks 
formed by the sails tied down on deck, or 
hiding behind the main mast during the 
skipper’s tirades. 

When we hit 40° the whole balance of 
weather and ocean was tipped. Waves 
came crashing over the bow, we were 
heeled right over, mains'l reefed, staysail 
and No 3 Yankee up. The sudden crack 
and whiplashing as a sail ripped became 
a familiar sound, initiating another sail 
change and long hours at the sewing 
machine. Heavy wet weather gear over 
fibrepile was essential, and the sail 
changes became exercises in endurance. 
It was tough, working in bare hands on the 
wet sails and sheets as the bow rose five 
metres and then crashed down into the 
next wave. We called this ‘revelling’ — up 
on the foredeck, rain, crashing waves, on 
your knees tying down the acres of wet 
sail, and the skipper yelling from the 
cockpit, his voice carried away by the 
wind. 

After leaving Fremantle we sighted no 
other ships and the rest of the world may 

On the lower reaches of Long Ridge, with its 
frighteningly loose volcanic rock. Above, King Penguin 
rookery: magnificence amidst an overpowering 
stench! Chester 


not have existed. We were a complete and 
closed microcosm, carrying all water, 
fuel, food and gear; very conscious of our 
meagre supplies of each. The black 
market dealings in Violet Crumbles and 
Gauloise cigarettes thrived during the 
midnight watches, and a hot drink on deck 
became the most craved luxury. 

The potential for exercise and training 
was, however, limited. Unlike most 
Himalayan expeditions where the walk-in 
is a steady build-up and acclimatization 
period, the short bursts of activity on the 
yacht did not keep us fit. But we became 


become all too familiar with in the 
previous months. The first encounters 
with King Penguins and slothful Elephant 
Seals were coloured with the childish joy 
of discovery. We also rediscovered the 
benefits of a whole night’s sleep, the ease 
of cooking on a horizontal stove and 
eating from a horizontal bowl. 

While the amateur radio operators set 
up at Atlas Cove, Anaconda took us to the 
eastern end of the island, sailing beneath 
the massive glacial cliffs, but there was 
still no glimpse of the elusive summit 
through the clouds. Skua Beach offered 



fully acclimatized to wind and wet and 
cold. 

It was in that state, with a cloud ceiling 
at about 300 metres that we first sighted 
Heard. It was not the ‘giant iceberg’ that 
Captain Heard described in his journal in 
1853, but a line of black cliffs and jagged 


The sudden crack 
and whiplashing 
as a sail ripped 
became a 
familiar sound. 


ridges dropping out of the cloud to the 
waterline. Strange rock formations stood 
on these ridges like sentinels, marking our 
approach. Darkness and cloud 
descended as we dropped anchor in Atlas 
Cove. Cracking a bottle of rum in the aft 
cockpit, the Island’s features assumed a 
strange familiarity derived from hours 
spent studying them in two dimensions on 
the maps. 

The next days were a blur of unpacking, 
moving, loading, sorting ... tasks we had 


a rare sandy landing and soon our little 
city of coloured tents became a tenuous 
refuge from the squalls and gusts that 
sweep the island. 

During the next two weeks, the route 
to Long Ridge was established. Field trips 
around the coast were made to explore 
and document wildlife, and samples of 
plants and rocks were collected for our 
scientific programmes. Extremes of 
weather and snow conditions made all 
these tasks difficult. The one reliable and 
predictable aspect of Heard Island 
weather was constant change, and it was 
against this background that Jonathan 
Chester and Martin Hendy made a bid for 
the summit. 

• 

At a few hundred metres below the 
apparent rim of the volcano the route 
ahead looked straightforward, but the 
weather was not so auspicious. Cirrus 
cloud was gathering by the hour, and one 
certain lesson of mountain experience is 
to heed the signs. Jonathan related the 
story of the climb. 

Frozen waves of wind-blown snow 
rimmed the volcano’s caldera like 
extravagant icing on a giant wedding cake. 
Safely belayed by Martin, I climbed 
gingerly up to the edge of the caldera. The 
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sustrugi structures fanning out round the 
rim were astounding. Perfectly formed 
tunnels of ice, like pipelines in the surf, 
had been sculptured by a prevailing wind 
of unimaginable force. We wasted no time 
in fixing an anchor of ice screws and 
abseiled down off the rim, across a 
bergschrund, and into the caldera basin 
— the inner sanctum of the volcano. The 
central summit cone of Mawson Peak was 
just visible through the mist. In the 
shadow of the ‘hogsback’ clouds we 
traversed several kilometres of the basin 
in rapid time. Arriving at the base of the 
summit cone we felt weary but optimistic: 
ascent of the upper slopes of ‘Australia’s 
highest peak' appeared eminently 
feasible. 

Work towards the achievement of this 
position had begun 12 days earlier when 
Rob, Martin and Mike made a preliminary 


The first 
encounters with 
King Penguins 
and slothful 
Elephant Seals 
were coloured 
with the childish 
joy of discovery. 


foray on to the mountain and had a grim 
initiation into the fickle extremes of Heard 
Island weather. They made camp after a 
day of reconnaissance, and built a wall of 
snow blocks round the tent to break the 
wind. As a storm developed, falling snow 
turned to driving rain which steadily 
eroded the snow walls. By three o’clock 
in the morning they were struggling to 
support the alloy wands of the tent against 
lashing 60 knot winds. The shredded tent 
was eventually abandoned and the 
remaining hours of the tempest were 
spent huddled in the lee of a nearby rock 
ridge. 

This experience confirmed our 
conviction of the necessity for more 
secure accommodation and, as is often 
the case in the mountains, a snow cave 
proved to be the best refuge. In 
preparation for the assault on the summit, 
several days were spent excavating a 
cave that boasted three bedrooms, a walk- 
in kitchen and separate vestibule. Ross 
and Steve toiled to dig storage and other 
amenities, and this lavish dwelling was a 
stable springboard during the five-day 
search for a practical route up to the crest 
of Long Ridge. 

The planned line of ascent, worked out 

Anaconda II from halfway up the mizzen. Top right, 
bivouac in the caldera bergschrund in temperatures 
of down to -20° C. Right bottom, one of the 
expedition’s inflatable boats below Heard Island's 
formidable coastal ice cliffs. Photos Chester, and right 
bottom, Bill Blunt 
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Simplicity is the key to versatility with 
Lowe's mountain packs. The Fitzroy, 
Triolet and Expedition have large single 
compartments, top-opening so they are 
easy to pack. Compression straps let you 
adjust the volume to less than 1000 cubic 
inches (the size of a day pack). You can 
also use them to carry pockets, skis, or 
other items on the outside of the pack. 

The mountain packs ride on Lowe's 
Paralux® suspension. They adjust to fit 
your body as well as your load. On the 
approach, the frame comfortably 
supports your heavy pack. On the climb, 
you move free and easy with only 
essentials on your back. 

Our new SPECIALIST SERIES continues 
in the tradition of continual refinement 
in design, materials, function and 
construction, The Specialist packs are 
designed to be the ultimate. They are 
available in two models and sizes for 
the mountaineer. 


Specialist I 

Volume: 5,450 cu inches 
Dimensions: 7 M x 12 x 31 U inches 
Weight: 51b 1 loz 
Fabric: 8oz packcloth 
Specialist II 
Volume: 8,875 cu inches 
Dimensions: 7 , x 16 x32 inches 
Weight: 71b 14oz 
Fabric: 8oz packcloth 

(^jowe 

Lowe Mountain Packs 

Lowe equipment is available from: Sydney Mountain Designs, Mountain Equipment, Norski Melbourne Bush & Mountain Sports, 

Bushgear, Eastern Mountain Centre, Mountain Designs, Nordic Ski and Backpacking. Brisbane Jim the Backpacker, 

Mountain Experience. Canberra Bushgear. Adelaide The Scout Shop & Outdoor Centre. Thor Adventure Equipment. 


The trangia complete 
all-weather ^_ 23 ^—^ 

outdoor kitchen 


Upper windshield 




Brass burner 


Lower windshield 


ide distributor: Karri: 


Frypan Complete unit 
packed for travel 

The trangia cooking system operates 
instantly without priming, pumping 
or pre-heating and cooks with additional 
protection in almost any weather conditions. 
Burner efficiency even improves in strong 
winds. Methylated spirits is a safe, clean 
and sterile fuel, available anywhere. Made in 
Sweden, the stove and its aluminium 
utensils are robust, compact, 
maintenance-free and quickly assembled. 

trangia: the art of successful 
outdoor cooking 

lia Pty Ltd PO Box 135 Beaconsfield NSW 2014 
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on aerial photographs back in Sydney, 
proved impassable. The barrier was a 50 
metre band of vertical choss. To use this 
treacherous wall of loosely connected 
volcanic cinders as a load-carrying route 
was out of the question. Long before 
arriving on Heard Island, Bill and Ross 
had decided that it was no place to risk 
an Alpine-style ascent.The likelihood of 
storms that rage for a week or more, and 
the acute isolation of the island, were key 
factors in deciding upon siege tactics for 
the climb. This approach required the 
selfless commitment of everyone to the 
labours of load carrying, establishing 
camps and route finding, and beyond this 
team effort there was the extended family 
of many hundreds who had worked 
tirelessly, and given generously, to make 
this expedition possible. 

The final line of ascent avoided the 
unhealthy rock band by skirting along the 
base of the ridge, and an intricate route 
weaving up among crevasses and steep 
ice cliffs brought us at last to easier 
ground. This passage negotiated 
unnerving country: glaciers move with 
uncommon speed on this castaway 
island. In the course of fixing ropes and 
placing food dumps, whole slopes could 
change overnight. After the dangers of the 
approach, the environment above was 
relatively free from objective hazards. 

Finding the true summit was quite 
perplexing. Far from being an unequivocal 
Big Ben, showing the line of ascent, Long Bidge, on 
the right skyline. Steve Tremont 


apex to the mountain there was a jumble 
of depressions and waves of ice abutting 
snow-free rocks. Eventually a small tunnel 
through a bergschrund gave passage to 
the very top of Australia. Ice caving was 
rather an unusual way to make the 
summit, but then this was quite an 
unusual mountain. Sulphurous gas 
assailed our nostrils as we scrambled up 
the volcanic choss, and steam issued 
from a maze of small openings. The 


surrounding rocks were quite hot to the 
touch — a chocolate bar laid on one such 
vent turned soft and sticky. 

A swirling mist obscured any view, but 
just being there was enough. An 
Australian flag was unfurled and we 
celebrated with appropriate photographs. 
It was the first time either of us had taken 
part in a display of summit patriotism but 
it seemed the only fitting acknowledge¬ 
ment of a unique situation. • 
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Himalayan Trekking 





Essential information if you are thinking of going, with photos 
to make sure you do! Trekking leader John Chapman shares 
his hard-won knowledge. 



• NEPAL AND ITS CAPITAL CITY, 
Kathmandu, are still magic words for 
travellers. Until recently this tiny 
kingdom was closed to visitors and very 
few actually got to Kathmandu, but dur¬ 
ing the 1950s the borders were opened 
and foreigners were able to experience 
the unique culture of this tiny country. 

The most obvious attraction of Nepal 
is its spectacular mountain landscape. 
The Himalayan mountain chain forms 
the northern border of the country and 
includes most of the world’s highest 
peaks, including Mt Everest. These 
mountains dominate the skyline of the 
entire country which varies from 
tropical jungles to high alpine pastures, 
all within a width of 150 kilometres. 
However there is much more to this 
kingdom than dramatic landscape, for it 
is the people and their culture that have 
the greatest influence on visitors. 

Nepal is poised at the meeting point 
of several different Asian cultures. Here 
the Buddhist and Hindu religions exist 
together and the Indian and Tibetan 
cultures are intermingled. The people 
are from several distinct ethnic groups 
and an even greater variety of cultural 
groups. The continually changing 
culture is most noticeable on trek as you 
move through the different groups, and 
because Nepal was isolated for many 
years the culture has altered little for 
centuries. 

Why Go Trekking? This is really the 
only way to see Nepal. Even in the short 
period that the country has been open to 
the rest of the world, the major cities of 
Kathmandu and Pokhara have become 
noticeably westernized. To see the 
original culture of the people it is 
necessary to live among the villages in 
rural Nepal. There are very few roads, 
so walking is the only way to see most of 
the country. Trekking is also the only 
way to get close to the huge mountains. 

What Is Trekking? First let's dispel 
some myths. It is not climbing or 
bushwalking: it is simply walking among 
the villages, fields and foothills of the 
mountains, travelling from village to 
village and staying in lodges or tents. It 
can be as easy or as difficult as you 
wish to make it, with most trekkers 
choosing an easy, relaxed walk. You are 
not walking in a wilderness as 
bushwalkers do, but are travelling in 
heavily populated, rural country. You 
should be aware of local attitudes and 
standards because you are travelling 
through someone’s backyard all the 
time. Tracks are usually of a good stan¬ 
dard and easy to follow once found, but 
many cause confusion by radiating in all 
directions from each village. Still it is fun 
trying to ask directions in Nepali and try¬ 
ing to interpret the fifty-word reply! 

Which Method of Trekking? This is 
relatively simple because there are four 
basic ways of trekking in Nepal. They 

Moonrise over Ama Dablam. Above, chortens on the 
trail to Mt Everest. Chapman. Over, Kashmiri children, 
Jeffrey Campbell 


range from fully organized groups in 
which everything is carried for you, to 
carrying your own possessions yourself. 
Each has its own particular benefits but 
whichever you choose will be a unique 
experience. 

Australian Trekking Company. This is 
the most popular method with first-time 
trekkers and deservedly so. Organiza¬ 
tion is easy: just select a trek on set 
dates with a reliable company, pay the 
deposit and let the company arrange the 
details. The company will require you to 
fill out several forms and supply your 
passport; they will sort out all the details 


local trekking company. A Sirdar is then 
supplied who employs crew to do the 
necessary jobs. If, however, you obtain 
a poor Sirdar, the system is full of 
hassles: indeed even some large climb¬ 
ing expeditions have encountered pro¬ 
blems. As there are about 70 trekking 
companies in Kathmandu you are taking 
pot luck, and I don’t advise you do it this 
way unless you know in advance of 
some reliable trekking companies. 

Advantages are that you can tailor 
the trek to suit yourself (or the group), 
and are able to alter the itinerary as you 
wish. And you can do without luxuries 



including necessary visas. The com¬ 
pany also arranges for all the equip¬ 
ment, including your personal bag, to be 
carried, cooks the meals and has a team 
of Sherpas to look after the needs of the 
group members. 

There are many advantages in this 
type of trek. A good standard and variety 
of food is cooked in a manner similar to 
which Europeans are accustomed. 
Because the group is self-sufficient, the 
trek can easily pass through less visited 
(and often very interesting) areas where 
little local food is available. It is possible 
to share and compare experiences with 
companions from your own culture as 
well as to become friends with some of 
the Nepali crew and hence learn 
something about local cultures. 

Disadvantages are that a fixed 
schedule must be followed and there is 
less interaction with the locals in the 
areas you pass through because you 
are doing just that, passing through. 

Trekking Company in Nepal. This is 
essentially the same as using a trekking 
agency in Australia and while potentially 
cheaper is sometimes dearer for the un¬ 
wary. The trekker flies (or whatever) to 
Kathmandu and there approaches a 


(such as tables and chairs) to save ex¬ 
pense. 

The main disadvantage occurs if you 
obtain a poor Sirdar and find it 
necessary to pay extra along the trail to 
solve problems such as porter strikes. 
Also, the cooks are of unknown quality 
and are less likely to be trained to cook 
for Europeans. 

Hiring Porters and Living Off the 
Land. This can be significantly cheaper 
if you are prepared to eat local food 
which is lentils, rice and potatoes. 
Generally, you hire a porter or two to 
carry your pack, walk with only your day 
pack, and live and eat in the tea houses 
and lodges along the way. It is possible 
to carry your own gear, but after a few 
days you will realize that the cost of a 
porter ($2 to $4 per day) is a very cheap 
investment to ease your back and 
enable you to enjoy the scenery and 
people around you. 

Advantages of this method of trekking 
are that you have no fixed itinerary and 
can go anywhere within the constraints 
of your trek permit (more on that later) 
and are therefore able to visit villages, 
festivals or other happenings. There is a 
high degree of interaction with the local 
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people as you are obtaining your food 
from them, and you are able to form 
friendships more easily with trekkers 
from other countries. 

On the negative side, you will find that 
only the more popular routes, where 
food and lodging are available, are 
suitable for this approach. The food of¬ 
fered usually lacks variety and there is a 
greater risk of having some of your 
possessions stolen. You must also hire 
or bring your own sleeping bags, down 
jacket and other necessities. 

Carrying Your Own Gear and Food. 
This is the way the bushwalker would at¬ 
tempt to see the country and it is usually 
disastrous. The method involves taking 
all your own lightweight food, tent, stove 
and cooking utensils. It breaks an impor¬ 
tant unwritten rule in that the trekker 
makes no contribution to the economy 
because he doesn’t employ anyone or 
buy food, hence there will be resent¬ 
ment with the villagers. There is little in¬ 
teraction with the locals as by the time 
all the camp chores are completed you 
have little time left to entertain the 
villagers. 

Most who try this method end up by 
hiring a porter and living off the land. 
There is little to gain by carrying it 
yourself, but much to lose in that you 
may not see what Nepal really is like. 

To summarize the above methods, for 
the first time trekker it is best to use a 
reliable company from your own coun¬ 
try. For the trekker with some ex¬ 
perience or the person who is confident 
of his own arrangements then there is 
much to be gained from the ‘live off the 
land’ approach. Carrying all your own 
gear is not advised. 

How to Get There. From Australia 
most people fly to Kathmandu by either 
Thai International, Air India or Royal 
Nepal Airlines. These all operate regular 
services and travel agents can advise 
on fares and timetables. It is also possi¬ 
ble to enter Nepal by land from India; 
this is common with those who are 
travelling the Overland Route to Europe. 
It is very difficult to enter Nepal from 
Tibet (which is to the north) as this is 
now part of China. 

What You Will Need Before Leav¬ 
ing. Visas are required for Nepal. It is 
possible to enter by air, obtain a one- 
week visa and then get this extended to 
the standard one month, but as there 
are numerous public holidays and all 
paperwork is slow, the start of your trek 
could be delayed for up to a week. You 
can obtain a one-month visa in advance 
and your travel agent can handle this. At 
present the charge is$US10.50 (about 
$11) for the first month. In Nepal you 
can get your visa extended, for up to 
three months at a charge of $US8.50 
per week for the second month and 
$US17 per week for the third month. 
A young Ladakhi shepherd in traditional dress. Right, 
this ancient Ladakhi and his granddaughter are 
sunning themselves on their root in the Markha valley, 
Ladakh. Campbell 



Ladakh: 

A Plea for its Future 


• EVER SINCE IT WAS OPENED TO TOURISM IN 1974, 
Ladakh has held an especially strong attraction 
for trekkers. The incredible beauty of the vast, 
dry, trans-Himalayan landscape, thinly 
populated with small villages perched on cliffs 
or nestled in narrow gorges, combines the 
wonders of a lonely 'untouched' wilderness with 
the novelty of an 'unchanged' civilization. 

The very nature of the semi-desert where the 
annual precipitation rarely exceeds ten cen¬ 
timetres, and the rigours of the climate, when 
temperatures in Leh can drop to -13 Centi¬ 
grade in winter, ensured that the Ladakhi 
villager developed a relationship of con¬ 
siderable delicacy and balance with the land. 
Sturdy adobe houses supported by poplar 
rafters and willow wand roofs blend with their 
dusty environment. A simple form of social- 
forestry was developed ensuring the careful 
cultivation of trees wherever the land allowed. 
Life-giving water was channelled over long 
distances to irrigate fields of barley and 
buckwheat during the short summer season. All 
human and animal waste products were careful¬ 
ly recycled to enrich the soil and serve as cook¬ 
ing fuel. The absence of industrial waste pro¬ 
ducts gave the land an undamaged natural ap- 

Not surprisingly, this traditionally oriented 
eco-system suddenly finds itself overwhelmed 
by change. Whether or not the changes in the 
cultural fabric of Ladakh are for the benefit or 
the detriment of the Ladakhi people, the 
physical effects of trekking upon the environ¬ 
ment can not be overlooked. The very attrac¬ 
tions which draw foreign tourists to this barren 
land are in danger of being debased through the 
carelessness and lack of environmental con¬ 
sciousness of the tourist trekkers and their local 
operators. 

The most immediate and glaring examples of 
this debasement are found along the major 
trails and at campsites, in a profusion of litter 
and garbage. It is a sad reality that tourists 
representing highly advanced material cultures 
leave behind them, with apparently little guilt, a 


trail of their industrial detritus. Chocolate wrap¬ 
pers blow along the dusty trail, sad imitations of 
dried rhubarb leaves and rose petals. Smashed 
bottles lie amidst the rocks. Tins, soup packets, 
cardboard boxes and chicken feathers 
dominate the surroundings at campsites. And of 
course the supreme insult to the environment is 
the ubiquitous crinkled toilet paper. An eyesore 
anywhere, toilet paper in Ladakh is the more 
nauseating because the extreme dryness of the 
atmosphere makes disintegration and decom¬ 
position a process of years. As anyone who is in 
the habit of burning their toilet paper knows, the 
second or two of mild olfactory discomfort is 
soon rewarded with the sight of a tiny pile of 
ashes busy disappearing in the wind. There is no 
excuse for individuals not to burn their paper 
and groups should be equipped to bury their ex¬ 
creta and add some dissolving agent like 
bleaching powder to speed up decomposition. 

It is unfortunately true that while many local 
trek operators claim to take appropriate steps to 
contain rubbish and litter, few members of the 
operating group are ever on hand to see if the 
campsite is left cleaner than it was found. As 
often as not, campsites are actually on private 
property, whether on a harvested field, orchard 
green or grazing area, where the leaving of litter 
is not only damaging and obnoxious; it sets a 
precedence for the disposal of refuse locally as 
more articles of paper, tin and plastic find their 
way to remote village homes. 

Good intentions do not make up for bad prac¬ 
tices. Even rubbish, like tins of half-finished tuna 
and boxes of spoiled noodles, which is given a 
cursory burial a few centimetres below the 
ground, is soon dug up by prowling village dogs. 
The only really satisfactory method of protec¬ 
tion against the leaving of indestructable/non- 
biodegradable garbage is to carry it out with 
you. Certainly for larger groups this would seem 
essential — a tough kit bag gradually filling up 
with crushed tins and styrofoam will add very lit¬ 
tle weight and can easily be loaded on to pack 
ponies as their burdens of perishable goods 
become lighter. 
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Inter-connected with the disposal of waste 
material is respect for water sources. It is too 
easy to say that since there is no major in¬ 
dustrial pollution in the streams of Ladakh, a lit¬ 
tle bit of chemical soap or shampoo will hardly 
make a difference. Water channels and irriga¬ 
tion canals, often several kilometres in length, 
may serve as the only source of water for 
villages high up on a mountain side. Imagine the 
unhealthy effects upon a villager used to drink¬ 
ing this perfectly clean water, when a large 
group chooses to bathe, defecate, wash dishes 
or clean their chickens in it just upstream from 
his village. Water should always be taken out of 
these channels, or away from subterranean 
sources, and used where it will not do any 
damage. 

Hand in hand with the visual degradation of 
the landscape are more subtle ecological pro¬ 
blems brought on when the numbers of trekkers 
visiting a given area reach a certain volume. 
First among these is the over-use of limited 
campsites. Because patches of greenery and, 
on some routes, even flat land to pitch tents on 
are relatively few and far between, certain 
areas become obvious campsites, used again 
and again by trekkers. Not surprisingly, these 
sites often correspond with village locations and 
are often on marginal village grazing land. Con¬ 
tinual use by people with tents inhibits the 
customary growth of grass, and the addition of 
pack ponies in large numbers poses a con¬ 
siderable competitive threat to local livestock 
— both for grazing fodder and fuel burned by 
the horsemen. In many parts of the world over¬ 
use of certain trails has also contributed 
towards erosion. 

Unlike in Switzerland or even in parts of 
Nepal where lodges, inns and tea-houses cater¬ 
ing to the tourists' basic wants are located in 
practically every village or camping site, most of 
Ladakh still operates on a subsistence 
economy. Based mainly on self-sufficiency and 
a marginal amount of trading to stock up stores 
for the winter season, the economy of the 
average village can be seriously affected by 
trekkers who do not bring their own food and 
fuel. Under the drastic misunderstanding that 
anything can be had for money, the 'live-off-the- 
land' school of trekkers also increase the com¬ 
petition for fuel. Frequently obliged to cook on 
dung and marginal wood, such trekkers make 
serious inroads on the much needed supplies of 
villagers. Add to this the fact that on certain 
routes there are no villages for days on end and 
it will be seen that the practice of travelling ex¬ 
tra light and living off the land is not only imprac¬ 
tical in Ladakh but can be positively damaging. 

The invariable clashes of differing cultural 
concepts which occur between trekkers, 
operators and locals complete the picture. Most 
saddening amongst the cultural faux pas is the 
degredation of religious monuments, in par¬ 
ticular mane (prayer stone) walls and chortens. 
It is shocking to see, side by side with European 
signatures, the names of many Kashmiris and 
Ladakhis scrawled on rocks and even over 
prayer stones, and in the mortar walls of 
chortens. Surely a more respectful attitude 
towards these monuments should be encourag¬ 
ed, not only among foreign tourists but among 
the local operators as well. 

Another glaring insensitivity in a land where 
both men and women cover themselves fully 
with adequate clothing is the tendancy, on hot 
windless days, towards almost total nudity on 
the part of many trekkers, behaviour that is in 
direct contrast to social mores — and certainly 
changes the landscape. Further problems arise 
from the indiscriminate distribution of ‘bon 
bons' to local children, a practice that is fast 
turning the younger villagers into persistent nag¬ 
gers, urged on often enough by their parents. 

If these problems are to be solved and the 
over-all position of trekking in Ladakh redeem¬ 
ed, the realities of the situation must be agreed 
upon and concrete efforts made towards im¬ 
mediate improvement. Surely the basic value of 
tourism cannot be denied, yet it so obviously 
depends upon the intrinsic natural beauty of the 


landscape and the friendliness of the local in¬ 
habitants, that a definite infra-structure controll¬ 
ing the damaging effects upon this environment 
and people would seem to be an obvious priori¬ 
ty. Camping sites filling up with toilet paper and 
garbage can not go on forever attracting 
campers. Trails lined with chocolate wrappers 
and smashed bottles will not hold their old 
fascination for trekkers. Nor, under the cir¬ 
cumstances, can the relationship improve 
between disgruntled villagers and over- 
enthusiastic visitors. 

Perhaps the first positive step would be the 
dissemination of information to tourist-trekkers 
and their local guides and operators, and to the 
local people on the trekking routes. This infor¬ 
mation could take the form of strict guidelines 
given to all trek operators, delineating the en¬ 
vironmental responsibilities of camp staffs to 
carry in their own fuel, to dig deep toilet tren¬ 
ches and see that they are properly covered up, 
to burn all destructible rubbish and carry out 
their tins and thick plastics, to respect water 
sources and to advise their clients on matters of 
environmental and cultural etiquette. Operators 
will surely understand that it is in their best in¬ 
terests to maintain these standards. 

Regular reports from group leaders could be 
required to keep a check on abuses by the trek¬ 
kers or their operators. Information for the in¬ 
dividual trekker is of equal importance. A useful 
guide book with tips on what to and what not to 
do, complete with a discussion of environmental 
and cultural observances, would go a long way 
to ensuring that a lone trekker does not get lost, 
or find himself without food or fuel in in¬ 
hospitable terrain, or become a burden on a 
friendly Ladakhi family seeking to help. 

Perhaps signboards in Leh and at major 
roadheads would be constructive, urging trek¬ 
kers to ‘Keep Ladakh Clean', 'Carry Your Own 
Fuel’ and 'Burn All Your Rubbish’. Certainly the 
individual trekker should be discouraged from 
trying to 'live off the land' and encouraged to 
keep it clean. If it were possible to have a 
'registered' guide service of guides and pony 
men fully aware of the need to preserve the 
source of their income, these people would be 
ideally suited to accompany the individual trek¬ 
ker. If the guide were to come from the area 
trekked in, then the benefits would return to the 
land Itself. 

Another way in which local villagers along the 
trek routes could benefit along with their en¬ 
vironment would be through the establishment 
of fixed, or regular, campsites. By charging a 
fixed fee per tent the landowner might be able to 
do more than recover the loss of a valuable 
grazing site and he could be instructed to en¬ 
sure that the site was kept clean. To a limited 
extent this is already taking place as farmers in 
many villagers now charge trekkers who camp 
in their orchards or fallow fields. In the final 
analysis it is always up to the trekkers 
themselves and their local operators to ensure 
that every campsite is left looking cleaner than 

If there were some method of controlling the 
numbers of trekkers visiting a given area at a 
given time, the pressure on certain heavily used 
routes such as the Markha Valley, Padam to 
Lamayuru or Manali, the Humpet-Panikhar-Suru 
Valley, could be eased considerably. Whether it 
requires a permit system such as the one 
employed in Nepal, or whether a better method 
of controlling entry at fixed points (such as Stok 
and Martselang for the Markha Valley) is in¬ 
stituted, some form of monitoring the area is 
urgently needed. 

Naturally different areas may prove to have 
differing carrying capacities; certainly the 
alpine bounty of Kashmir's Kolahoi area could 
sustain larger numbers of trekkers than the 
Markha Valley set in Ladakh's more delicate at¬ 
mosphere. But the problems of environmental 
abuse are not regional and trekkers are bound 
to have negative effects on Himalayan eco¬ 
systems throughout India unless guidelines are 

Jeffrey Campbell 



They obviously don’t want you to stay 
for long periods! 

Also you will need a valid health cer¬ 
tificate for cholera, and it is advisable to 
be immunized for tetanus, typhoid and 
hepatitis but these are not essential. A 
thorough medical examination is strong¬ 
ly advised (compulsory with trek com¬ 
panies) as Nepal is not the best country 
in which to have a serious illness 
because the hospitals are primitive. 
Your local doctor can do all this for you 
and supply any medications you may re¬ 
quire. 

Money. It is best to take all you will 
need with you. Traveller’s cheques in 
one of the major currencies are easily 
converted at banks: US and Australian 
dollars and sterling are the most com¬ 
mon. Also some cash notes in US 
dollars can be useful in emergencies. 

The local currency is the rupee and at 
the time of writing one Australian dollar 
was worth 13 rupees, but this continual¬ 
ly changes. When travelling outside 
Kathmandu and Pokhara there are no 
exchange facilities (you are in villages) 
and it is necessary to carry enough 
rupees for the entire trek. How much 
you should carry depends on the type of 
trek and will range from $50 to $500 per 
month. It is best to take more than for 
the mere necessities of life (bed and 
food) as there is a large range of han¬ 
dicraft goods on offer and few people 
can resist what we regard as incredible 
bargains. Also, being in an undeveloped 
country, not everything runs smoothly, 
and a cash reserve means you can live 
comfortably when planes and other ar¬ 
rangements become delayed. 

Equipment. If you are going on an 
organized trek then normally a sleeping 
bag and down jacket are supplied as wel I 
as all party equipment. A list should be 
issued to you suggesting what personal 
clothing and medications you should 
take and equipment problems will be 
reduced by following the list carefully. 

If organizing yourself, you will need 
all the above as well as bringing (or hir¬ 
ing) your own sleeping bag, and down 

Trekker and Nepali girl. Right, Nepalese bridge. 
Photos Chapman and Mark Daddo 










jacket if going to the higher altitudes. 
Exactly what is required varies with the 
season and the altitude which you wish 
to reach. Detailed lists are given in the 
references in the summary at the end of 
this article. Most bushwalkers would 
have a good idea of what is required. 

Trekking Permits. To many this 
comes as a surprise, but the visa in your 
passport is only valid for the Kathmandu 
valley, Pokhara and the Chitwan Na¬ 
tional Park. All visitors travelling beyond 
these areas must get a permit from the 
Central Immigration Office and this will 
specify the places you may visit and the 
routes you may follow. Each permit ap¬ 
plication requires two (three if with a 
trekking company) passport photos plus 
a fee of 75 rupees ($6) a week. If you are 
on an organized trek this will be arrang¬ 
ed for you; otherwise you must queue up 
in Kathmandu. It is wise to allow several 
days for this as frequent public holidays 
and the inevitable red tape can quickly 
use the spare days. Also, if going on a 
trek of longer than 30 days you must get 
your visa extended before leaving 
Kathmandu. 

Dangers of Trekking. Fortunately 
trekking is a relatively safe and healthy 
activity but there are certain problems 
that are not generally encountered at 
home on walking trips. 

Altitude Sickness. This is a unique 
problem that affects most people above 
4,000 metres to varying degrees. 
Generally it is characterized by 
headaches, nausea and lethargy. While 
the causes cannot be pinpointed it is ac¬ 
cepted that going to high altitudes too 
quickly can cause severe symptoms 
which do kill people if ignored. If com¬ 
mon sense is used and the person suf¬ 
fering descends to lower altitudes then 
you have little to fear from this problem. 
In planning your itinerary reduce the 
length of your walking day above 3,000 
metres and restrict your daily altitude 
gain to 500 metres or less. Even at 
these moderate gains you can still 
become sick and, contrary to common 
belief, fit people are just as susceptible 
as other trekkers. 

Health. Virtually all visitors to Nepal 
get minor stomach upsets due to 
change of diet and the lower standards 
of hygiene. While inconvenient, this is 
usually only temporary and within a few 
days the trekker is eating well again. A 
more serious and rarer problem is 
dysentery which comes from tainted 
food and drink. If you have only boiled 
drinks and eat well cooked food the risk 
is very low. Hepatitis is another disease 
you may catch but this can now be in¬ 
oculated against. General medicines for 
sunburn, colds, cuts and grazes cover 
the common problems. 

Theft. A few years ago theft was 
unheard of in Nepal. Now it is common, 
one of the obvious detrimental effects of 
contact with our own culture. Cameras, 
in particular, are highly prized, as are 
passports and money. When you con- 



A Glimpse of Nepal 


• I CAN HEAR LOUD SINGING. IT ECHOES THROUGH 
the flurries of snowflakes on this mountainside 
in Nepal that is vegetated by thickets of scrub 
oak and rhododendron. 

It's early spring. The snowflakes are only 
playing, they melt as they touch the ground. 
Here and there a rhododendron bloom breaks 
the sombre tones of the foliage; In another few 
weeks these slopes will blaze with colour. 

Round a bend in the trail the singer strides in¬ 
to view: an orange-robed buddhist monk, hands 
working frenzledly at a string of prayer beads. 
‘Namaste!’ (‘I salute the God in you!’) he in¬ 
tones as he passes. 

Ahead the steepness gives way to a shelf per¬ 
ched between valley and mountaintop and 
fallow fields partitioned by stone walls surround 
a village. The canyon gapes below, ridges stud¬ 
ded with giant conifers climb above. Higher still, 
floating curtains of cloud part here and there to 
reveal pinnacles, buttresses, scree and 
snowfields. 

The scene is as perfect as a painted 
backdrop, except that the slope which extends 
for a few hundred metres above the village has 
been logged over to resemble a picture of the 
Australian forest after dear-felling: a wasteland 
of stumps, erosion gullies and criss-crossing 
animal trails. This piece of devastation, 
however, was accomplished without the aid of 
chain saw or bulldozer. 

I wander the streets of the village, muddy 
alleys overhung by house-fronts of stone and 
elaborately-carved woodwork. Geraniums 
bloom in the window boxes. The inhabitants are 
used to taking advantage of the passing trade of 
European trekkers and a woman calls from her 
window: 'Hello mister! Rice eating, no? Stay¬ 
ing?’ 

Her house's interior is clean and spacious, af¬ 
fluent by Nepali standards. The shelves display 
an array of gleaming brassware. As a contem¬ 
porary touch, pinups from China Reconstructs 
paper the walls. Plump, smiling faces of workers 
in factories and on construction sites advertise 
the good life to be had over the border only 30 
mountainous kilometres away. 

I lunch on dhal bhat, the health food of a na¬ 
tion, plain rice enlivened by a spicy lentil sauce. 
Leaving my rucksack with the 'landlady', I set 
out for an afternoon's exploration. I'd like to 
climb a Himalayan peak, but think I'd better 
start with a small one. I settle for the shaggy 
hilltop that crowns the ridge to the east of the 
village. 


I find a trail heading in the right direction, 
climb through the wasteland and into the trees. 
Tiny purple flowers dot the grassy forest floor. 
Snow-drifts lie in shady nooks and crannies, 
relics of a late winter blizzard which passed 
through a few weeks ago. I reach a saddle and 
pause to admire a scene of storybook beauty. A 
log cabin occupies a meadow cropped to lawn 
by grazing cattle. My chosen summit towers 
above: snow lies deep beneath the pines on the 
shady north-facing slope to the opposite side of 
the saddle. 

My trail leads me into dense cloud forest. 
Moss and ferns carpet the ground, streamers of 
lichen festoon the gnarled branches. I can only 
hope that the axeman will never make it this far 
up the mountain, but I can see the smoke of the 
woodcutters' fires spiralling up from the gully 

I’m climbing steeply now, and feeling the 
altitude; my heart pounds in my ears. Ap¬ 
proaching the tree line, the forest thins to 
clumps Pf dwarf fir and rhododendron. The snow 
grass between is bleached, only lately emerged 
from beneath the receding snows. No 
trigonometrical survey marker crowns this sum¬ 
mit, but a chorten, one of those Buddhist 
monuments whose form symbolises the four 
elements and the oneness of creation. Ravens 
wheel overhead, prayer flags flutter in the chilly 

Shivering, I survey the scene. This is the 
merest foothill, up ahead the real mountains 
begin. Cloud obscures all but the odd glimpse of 
precipitous slopes slashed by rubble-filled 
ravines, fall-out from the invisible peaks above. 
In the opposite direction, forested ridges tumble 
away into the Nepali midlands — range after 
range marching away to a hazy southern 
horizon, their labyrinthine spurs and gullies 
carved into intricate patchworks of terraced 
cultivation, tiny human marks on a vast land- 

I descend through forest turning eerie in the 
gathering twilight. Below the saddle I lose the 
trail and find myself slithering and sliding on 
crumbling gully sides, wrestling a way through 
tall bamboo grass; I never thought I’d need to 
scrub bash in Nepal. 

A full moon climbs from behind the mountain 
wall just in time to light my way down the final 
logged-over slope into the village. • 
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sider that an SLR camera has the 
astronomical value of one year's wages 
in Nepal, it is no wonder that they are 
stolen. 

When To Go? Each season has its 
own beauty; views alter and village life 
styles change according to local re¬ 
quirements. The summer months of 
June to September are the least popular 
as this is the hot, rainy monsoon 
season. Views are rare but the fields are 
very green and the villagers busy ten¬ 
ding the crops. 

With the end of the monsoon it 
becomes cooler, rainfall is rare and it is 
very rewarding to trek any time from Oc¬ 
tober to April. From October to 
December, views of the spectacular 
mountains are often crystal clear and 
the fields are still green from the mon¬ 
soon rains. Over the cold dry season of 
winter (January and February) the views 
are excellent although the temperature 
can sometimes be very cold. Occa¬ 
sional winter storms may cause 
snowfalls and the peaks are even more 
beautiful with fresh snow after the 
clouds clear. March and April are the 
spring months when flowers come out in 
abundance, especially the rhododen¬ 
drons, but due to haze the views are not 
usually as good as in other seasons. As 
a prelude to the monsoon, showers are 
more common. 

Whatever the weather the wise trek- 
ker will be prepared for all conditions 
from snowfalls to sunburn as the 
weather, dominated by the huge moun¬ 
tains, can be as unpredictable as in any 
other mountainous area. 

Trekking Areas. Nepal is only a small 
country but it is too large to walk over all 
of it. Several areas, due to the combina¬ 
tion of scenery and interesting cultures, 
are of particular interest to trekkers. 
Most treks take from one to four weeks. 
There are some restricted areas, par¬ 
ticularly near the borders and at the 
western end of the country, for which 
entry permits are not issued. 

Khumbu Valley. This is the area made 
famous by the many expeditions that 
tackle Mt Everest, the highest peak in 
the world. The most popular trek here is 
to walk up the valleys to climb Mt Kali 
Pattar (an easy walk except for the 
altitude) near Everest Base Camp. The 
valley is populated by the famous Sher- 
pa people who, with their tough 
weathered faces, form a sharp contrast 
to the people of the foothills and plains. 
The area consists of steep valleys with 
towering icy peaks far above. 

To approach this area by walking, a 
two-week trek from either the Chinese 
border road near Kathmandu or the 
plains on the southern border with India 
is recommended. These approaches 
allow you to acclimatize to the altitude 
as you pass many different types of 
village life and cultures. 

The other approach is to fly to Lukla, 
a tiny airstrip poised at the entrance to 
the Khumbu Valley. While this gives a 



Machapuchare, the fish's tail, dominates this section 
of the trail to the Annapurna Sanctuary. Chapman 

fast access to the valley there are more 
altitude problems as the airstrip is at 
3,000 metres, and the interesting 
foothills are missed. However, for the 
trekker with limited time, the airstrip is 
handy. Due to the sometimes difficult 
mountain weather and problems of air¬ 
craft maintenance the planes don’t fly 
every day, so expect delays and 
sometimes cancellation of flights for 
several days. 

The average trekker spends about ten 
to 15 days in the Khumbu although 
you could easily stay longer. 

Pokhara-Annapurna Region. Pokhara, 
the second largest city in Nepal, is a 
broad valley at the foot of the Annapur¬ 
na Range. Behind the town there are a 
couple of ridges, then the peaks 
themselves, visible from the town. A 
short climb of several hours on to these 
ridges reveals one of the most spec¬ 
tacular panoramas of the Himalayas. 
Four of the highest peaks in the world 
form the skyline, with numerous others 
in between. 

It is not surprising that this area is ex¬ 
tremely popular. Here are available very 


easy short treks of only four to eight 
days for the less fit. Slightly longer treks 
of about 14 days to the Annapurna Sanc¬ 
tuary and Jomoson are popular, and for 
hardy trekkers the 24-day circuit right 
round the Annapurna Range through 
Manang has much to offer. 

With easy access from Kathmandu of 
regular plane flights (well, nearly 
regular), and a good road on which 
buses travel daily, there is little problem 
in getting there, and this area will con¬ 
tinue to increase in popularity. Also, it is 
well endowed with lodges and tea 
houses. 

Langtang. This lesser known area is 
directly north of Kathmandu and is gain¬ 
ing popularity as its delights become 
known. Wide glacial valleys reveal ex¬ 
cellent views and the major route 
passes through a variety of cultures and 
tribes in a few short days. Access is 
very easy, with a short bus ride from 
Kathmandu, and some trekkers begin 
walking from Kathmandu itself. 

Some Reading. Kathmandu and the 
Kingdom of Nepal by Prakish A Raj 
Trekking in the Himalayas by Stan Arm- 
ington 

TreMr/ng/nA/epa/byStephenBezruchka* 
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The Amateur Canoe 
Association of Western 
Australia hosted the 1983 
Australian Wildwater and 
Slalom Championships (14-16 
January) near Harvey, in the 
foothills of the Darling Range, 
140 kilometres south of Perth. 
Stirling Dam gates were 
opened and adjusted daily, to 
create a boiling grade three 
torrent. Competitors from 
drought stricken eastern 
states seemed seriously 
handicapped. 

Twenty-two-year-old European 
and World Champion, 
Englishman Richard Fox 
(pictured), performed with 
enviable style to dominate 
both the International 
Invitation and Australian 
Championship kayak (K1) 
slalom events. Only raging, 
treacherous white water 
separated spectator and 
competitor. All photos Reg 












Tim Doyle (bottom left) from 
New South Wales 
convincingly won the 
Australian kayak (K1) 
wildwater championship from 
Ian Gardner (NSW) and 
Western Australian Ian 
Vincent who Doyle followed 
home in the international 
wildwater event. Dark horse 
John Christenson (NSW) 
placed well in his pet event, 
the canoe (Cl) slalom, and 
.became Australian Champion 
by.being first Australian in the 
kayak (K1) slalom 
championship in which 
Lindsay Binning and Ian 
Vincent were second and 
third. Vivienne Golding won 
the ladies kayak (K1) wildwater 
championship from Jenny 
Downs and Mandy Linden 
(pictured bottom middle) and 
was first Australian in the 
ladies kayak (K1) slalom. Only 
dedication and hard work 
stands between our talented 
juniors and success in the 
World Championships. Paul 
Beattie won the under 18 
kayak (K1) slalom from Rod 
Arnott and Derek Sheppard, 
who defeated Craig Falconer 
(pictured below) to win the 
kayak (K1) wildwater event. 










Victoria’s classic 
ski tour, Mt Bogong 
to Mt Hotham in a 
day; by Fritz 
Balkau. 

• A LOUD, INSISTENT BUZZING 
noise cut through my sleep with all 
the delicacy of a chain saw. 

Bloody alarm clocks! It was dark 
outside, and very cold. Sleeping 
bag suction has tremendous power 
at 4.30 am half way up 
Mt Bogong. 

Forced emergence, and a very 
rapid putting on of not very warm 
clothes which had been the only 
padding on the hard cement floor. 
Surprising how long it takes to get 
ready, have a lonely breakfast, get 
the minor items of gear packed in 
the day pack, and wax the skis. 
Almost 40 minutes. It would be 
light soon. Must get moving. 

I had succumbed to one of the 
more colourful challenges of the 
Victorian Alps. Bogong to Hotham. 
In a day. Solo. Last week I had a 
companion for the trip. A mate 
who was fitter than I, but who had 
been unable to drive himself past 
the half-way point. He’d had an 
‘off’ week-end and now I was 
determined to complete it by 
myself. 

The reminder of that earlier 
week-end was to accompany the 
next 12 hours like a bad dream. 

The snow had been superb then, 
now it was ice. I’d had my 
favourite skis then; this time a pair 
of extra-long racing skis, 
inappropriate for the hard surface. 
The weather had been cool and 
overcast, now it was to be a 
scorching, cloudless day. And of 
course the isolation now; no risky 
manoeuvres, no chances. 

Starting from Bivouac Hut gave an 

Alone on Mt Nelse, Bogong High Plains. 
Chris Baxter 







HIGH (COUNTRY) TECHNOLOGY 

The answer to high lift prices & crowded slopes 



Brand new technology from Kastle, Tyrolia, Dynafit, Gipron 
and Montana now provides the ideal solution for the 
combination of downhill skiing and high mountain touring. 




In its touring mode, the TRB pivots freely at the toe. When 
locked for downhill it offers the full safety of lateral release 
plus excellent performance in boot re-centering. 

The simple step-in heel allows 3 touring positions for climbing 
easily from gentle to steep slopes. The heel locks readily into 
downhill mode and provides full safety of a vertical release. 

KASTLE TOUR RANDONEE At 2.5kg/pr this super lightweight 
ski is the ideal combination ski designed specifically for high 
mountain touring and virgin snow downhill skiing. 

DYNAFIT TOUR EXTREME A multipurpose downhill, touring, 
mountaineering boot. The vibram sole, ankle hinge pivot and 
special heel lock release allow for easy walking. The lace up, 
wool lined, inner boot is removable and converts to apres ski 
boot. All this is combined in a top performance, comfortable 
ski boot. 



GIPRON SHERPA SKI POLE This is a telescopic type pole, 
infinitely variable in length between 100cm and 150cm for easy 
use on all occasions. 


MONTANA CLIMBING SKINS These self adhesive removable 
mohair skins are easily attached to the ski base to permit 
climbing straight up the steepest slopes. 








hour’s start by putting the long climb up 
the Staircase Spur behind. (The purists 
start at Mountain Creek.) The snow 
above the hut was crisp and hard. Occa¬ 
sional skiing, mostly walking and easy 
climbing either way. A tinge of light to 
the east gave promise of sunrise. It was 
a joy to be alive, the challenge of the day 
still ahead. 

The first anxious moments came all 
too soon: firm ice on the side of Castor 
and Pollux. One slip here and that would 
be it. The very cautious, step by step 
traverse, kicking steps which cut into 
the leather of the new boots, took 
almost 30 minutes and huge amounts of 
adrenalin. At this rate I wouldn’t get 
anywhere. On the steep climb to the 
summit ridge the wax wouldn’t grip. 
Should I waste time in rewaxing? By now 
the sun had risen, and I was an hour 
behind schedule. But it was a fantastic 
view and the camera, whose weight I 
would later regret, recorded the early 
morning scene for posterity. 

There was no time to waste. A fast 
time for the trip is ten hours and I was 
behind schedule already. The hard ice 
on the top made the going slow, 
because it was too ‘fast’: ruts and 
bumps upset my balance, descents 
were frightening. By the time I had pass¬ 
ed Cleve Cole Hut, I was tired of edging, 
side-slipping and skidding. Down the 
creek, narrowly missing a couple of 
large holes in the creek and then down 
T Spur. Ice again, this time in thick bush. 
The soft fluffy snow of last week was on¬ 
ly a memory. Hard, difficult and careful 
going down the spur — and slow, to 
avoid a fall. Couldn’t afford a bad fall 
here. And must take care to descend the 
correct spur. 

Fantastically beautiful scenery flit¬ 
ted by almost (but not quite) unnoticed. 


I had succumbed 
to one of the 
more colourful 
challenges of the 
Victorian Alps. 


There was deep snow among the big 
trees, bird noises and frozen animal 
tracks. 

The last stretch down to the river was 
a brisk walk in the sun. The icy cold 
water of the Big River restored 
perspective and was a reminder of what 
this was all about. Frozen toes were 
what it was all about then. 

The walk up Duane Spur brought back 
circulation. Eventually the snow line 
reappeared and the skis carried me in¬ 
stead of the other way round. But, yes, 
it does indeed go on, and on, and up, 
doesn’t it? The energy content of the 
food bar and chocolate eaten down by 
the river had to be supplemented by 


more of the same. Almost 600 metres of 
unremitting up, and it was a warm day. 
Litres of perspiration were shed to ease 
the load. 

Gradually, eventually, it flattens out, 
but this only served to permit a faster 
pace. Beyond Ropers Hut (never 
sighted) and the tree line (soon passed), 
the long, flat ridge to Mt Nelse ap¬ 
peared, endless and icy. 

There was no chance of a drink 
despite the heat. The plastic water bot¬ 
tle had shattered some time ago during 
a fall on the ice. There was a group of 
skiers a little way ahead, but no, they 


real morale booster to put this spot, the 
limit of last week’s test, behind. 

Thirty-five minutes later, having 
discovered a long-lost friend at the self¬ 
same spot, I set off again, feeling more 
tired than when I arrived. The snow was 
now soft and wet, the weather unmer¬ 
cifully hot. One could be tempted to try 
to swim across the aqueduct rather than 
find one of the rare snow bridges. Up 
Basalt Hill then along the pole line to 
Cope Saddle. Delightful country, but by 
now my sights were set on the distant 
goal of Mt Hotham, still a very long way 
off. Wax not gripping well, and I was fed 



Mt Bogong’s frozen summit. Erik Westrup 

were dry also. Irresponsible of them 
really, to travel without water. 

The descent from Mt Nelse drove all 
thoughts of drink from my mind. An in¬ 
finite descent of pure ice, interrupted 
only by the frozen tracks of yesterday’s 
skiers. A feeling of disappointment more 
than despair now. Such a magnificent 
slope; wasted. By the time I’d side¬ 
slipped down it, my feet were protesting 
quite loudly. Bad luck, fellas — only 
another seven hours to go. 

The track down Watchbed Creek was 
one of the few enjoyable stretches of 
snow that day: a pair of fast icy grooves, 
at a modest gradient — just stand there 
and the skis do the turning. There was a 
fleeting moment of panic when, after fly¬ 
ing round a corner, a group of skiers ap¬ 
peared, also using the same grooves. 
They leapt from the track with startled 
expressions on their faces. A few 
minutes later Rocky Valley Storage 
came into view and foreshadowed an 
almost forgotten promise of a ten- 
minute lunch break. So far so good. I 
had taken six hours and was behind 
schedule, but not tired. It would be a 


up with the long narrow skis. Curse 
these end-of-season bargains. 

I was very hot and thirsty now. It was 
not only the ancient mariner for whom 
there was ‘water water everywhere, nor 
any drop to drink'. The creeks were en¬ 
ticingly close, but infuriatingly hard to 
reach. A long cold drink became an 
obsession, and the earlier brisk pace 
slowed somewhat. The pack for the first 
time became noticeable: was the sleep¬ 
ing bag, bivvy bag, first aid kit etc etc 
really all that necessary? They seemed 
to be essential 18 hours ago. 

The State Electricity Commission Hut 
at last — I thought it would never come. 
A chance to rest for five minutes (20 in 
fact), another few calories to drive the 
muscles, and snow on a hot tin roof 
melted quickly enough to give a trickle 
of water. Then it was time to go, after 
leaving another of these little notes for 
Barry in case he had to look for me the 
next day. ‘FB — 2.30 pm — going well.’ 
Reasonably well, anyway. With less than 
four hours to go, I should get there just 
before dark. 

Off again, along the pole line, then cut 
across the head of the aqueduct. Water 
at last! Accessible! Another five 
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The Salomon SR 40 & 
45 Touring: A new idea in 
Cross-Countiy Skiing. " 


the binding to allow a higher 
heel lift. The increased 
freedom allows a longer 
stride and a more powerful 
kick. 
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the SR90 racing system in 
the 1980 Euroloppet and 
1981 World Loppet events, 
Salomon introduces the 
SR40 and SR45 touring 
boot and binding system. 
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binding mates with a com¬ 
patible groove in the - J 
the boot. This gr 
control for 
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minutes here. Then up and on over a 
seemingly endless gradual slope to the 
next pole line, without a doubt the 
dreariest climb yet. There’s something 
really soulless about these open plains. 

Relief came with the pole line. There 
was some more delightful downhill ski¬ 
ing before the trees became thicker. 
Really was a bit tired now, had to be 
careful. No risks, ski slowly. A real drag 

— any other time you’d ski yourself out 
on this stuff, but not today. There was 
snow down to Dibbins Hut but not 
across the creek, so it was up to the 
waist in a loose, wet snow hole. Another 
ten-minute break, another drink, another 
note for Barry. Swindler’s Spur looked a 
brute, and it took a whole hour to get up. 
Even the fox on the other side of the 
clearing didn’t produce much interest. 

Well, come on legs; go. Up, up; steep, 
steep. Soft, wet snow, gradually freez¬ 
ing. Must be getting slower — a whole 
hour later, and sitll not at the Derrick 
Refuge. Plenty of signs of the big race 
though, including a nice set of grooves. 
Pity they’re icy. 

Thankfully the slope levels off. The 
hut at last. Another note and another nut 
bar. Definitely only five minutes rest. 
Sun is getting low. Why do we do this? 
Don’t think! 

Last climb up now, getting very icy 
and cut up. The Hotham village is a 
welcome intrusion to the landscape. A 
beer would be great. Still up, then — 
down. Carefully, and slowly. The Loch 
ridge is a frozen mess of jagged ice. And 
there’s a cairn just ahead to serve as a 
reminder to the unfortunate (or foolish) 
adventurer who skis beyond his limits. 
The last two hills resemble steep hills of 
ploughed ice. Dreadful stuff. Side¬ 
stepping, almost, to get up. Wouldn’t 
consider rewaxing now. 

Then suddenly it’s all over. An¬ 
ticlimax. The car-park and welcoming 
committee of two lonely black crows. A 
quick look at the watch confirms the 
time — 5.45 pm. Not a record time, but 
who cares? That beer will taste good. 
And Barry won’t need to go chasing 
after bodies tomorrow. A half-hour walk 
through the village finishes off the day 

— the promised beer indeed tastes 
good. • 
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Bill Bachman 

Little Buller, and opposite, on Mt Hotham. Both peaks are in the Victorian Alps. 






Above, on 
Mt Butter, 
Victoria, 
and right, 
on the 
Main Range, 
New South 
Wales. 
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DOWN UNDER 


GORE-TEX" A Brief History 

GORE-TEX® Fabric was introduced in the northern 
hemisphere in 1976 through qualified manufacturers of 
garments, tents and sleeping bags. Developed through 
advanced technology, GORE-TEX® Fabric is still the most 
breathable, completely water-proof and wind-proof fabric 
in existence. 

By late 1978, through the combined efforts of 
manufacturers and consumers plus extensive research and 
development, GORE-TEX® Fabric was modified substantially 
to become an “easy care” product. Care and washing 
instructions were simplified dramatically. 

1980 saw a further advance with a breakthrough in 
seam sealing technology. The GORE Seam Sealing Machine 
allows seams to be permanently and effectively sealed at the 
time the product is manufactured. 

Progress has continued and new laminating techniques 
now permit GORE-TEX® Fabric to be used in a variety of new 
applications including running shoes, hiking boots, fashion 
footwear, X-C ski boots and ski gloves. 

GORE-TEX® Fabric is simply the most functional fabric 
on the market at this time for all-weather protection and 
comfort. 


GORE-TEX® Fabrics by Alp Sports and Wilderness Products. 

Many other progressive manufacturers of quality gear 
and garments for outdoor pursuits now incorporate 
GORE-TEX® Fabric in their ranges as the premium 
performance product. 

Some of these Australian and New Zealand products 
made in GORE-TEX® Fabrics are illustrated and reader 
enquiries directed to the manufacturers will be welcomed 
and given prompt attention. 


What is GORE-TEX" Fabric? 



It is a combination of the unique 
GORE-TEX® membrane and woven 
and knit outerwear fabrics. While the / 
shel I and I i ner fabrics provide 
strength and durability, the key to 
performance is the GORE-TEX® 
membrane which is microporous, 
yet hydrophobic (water-proof). The 
result of this combination is 
water-proof, wind-proof, and durable 
garments which are comfortable to wear 
because moisture inside is allowed to evaporate and escape. 



GORE-TEX® Fabric 
Arrives “Down Under.” 

In 1979 Mountain Designs and 
Paddymade, two of the leading 
manufacturers of outdoor gear in 
Australia, made their first garments 
from “easy care” GORE-TEX® Fabric. 
These parkas and overtrousers 
have been tried and proven in all 
weather conditions in Australia, 

New Zealand and overseas. 

In 1980 Macpac Products 
of Christchurch introduced 
GORE-TEX® Fabric into the 
New Zealand market with 
the “Light Year” lightweight 
tunnel tent. This was soon 
followed with clothing 
accessories in 


How Does GORE-TEX" Fabric Work? 

The difference in surface energy between water and 
PTFE (the polymer from which the GORE-TEX® membrane 
is formed) creates a strong surface tension, and much like 

water beads-up on a freshly waxed car, water 
droplets are formed which can only be 
forced through the GORE-TEX® 
membrane at very high 
pressures. This is because its 
pores are many times 
smaller than the individual 
water droplets. The 
result is water¬ 
proofness equal to or 
better than most 
coated fabrics. 
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Alp Sports Ltd PO Box 553 Christchurch New Zealand 67148 Hallmark Leisure Goods Pty Ltd 131 Canterbury Road Toorak Vic 3142 (03) 2411595 James North 
Australia Pty Ltd (Taft) PO Box 157 Parramatta 2150 (02) 6351800 J&H Agencies PO Box 443 Queanbeyan NSW 2620 (062) 97 3110 Jones Bros Ltd (CB Sports) 
91-93 Dickson Street Wellington New Zealand 859 452 Macpac Wilderness Equipment Ltd PO Box 8399 Christchurch New Zealand 43110 Mountain Designs 
Pty Ltd PO Box 93 Broadway Old 4006 (07) 52 8804 Paddymade Sales Pty Ltd 9/247 Rawson Street Auburn NSW 2144 (02) 648 5970 Park Lane Ltd (PeHim ski 
gloves) PO Box 13012 Christchurch New Zealand 65172 Top Mac Ltd 16 Putiki Street Greylynn Auckland New Zealand 763129 Torre Mountain Craft 16 Waghorn 
Street Ipswich Qld 4305 (07) 2817088 Wilderness Equipment PO Box 83 Fremantle WA 6160 (09) 335 2813 

Trade enquiries: WL Gore & Associates (Australia) Pty Ltd PO Box 99 Frenchs Forest NSW 2086 Telex 73355 Answerback code OZGORE Telephone (02) 977 7355 

' ™Gore-Tex is a trademark of WL Gore and Associates 
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Vasque XC ski boots are available through selected specialist retailers. For the store nearest you contact: 
430 Burwood Road, Hawthorn, Victoria 3122. Tel (03) 818 1405. 


QAGUe^ 

L the outdoor boots 

XC ski Vasque in 1983 

Two styles available in 1983 to suit 
75 mm Nordic Norm 3 pin bindings. 
There is the popular TELEMARK style, 
a six inch full grain leather boot with 
Vibram sole, designed with extra ankle 
support for making telemark turns. 
The new style BACKCOUNTRY, 
a refined boot with one piece full 
grain highly water resistant 
leather upper, contoured foot bed, 
pre-moulded celastic toe box, 
bellowed gusset protecting tongue 
with Velcro positioner, locking 
lace hooks and other useful features. 















The kind of places you go, you just can't risk being left in the dark. Besides being uncomfortable, 
it can be downright dangerous. The 'Eveready' range means you can have the right light for the job. 

Big Jim has a powerful spotlight that is visible for more than 1.5 kilometres. It’s rugged 
and weatherproof, with a sealed-beam unit for powerful light output and long battery life. The main 
light and red signal flasher can operate simultaneously...very handy for changing a wheel on a dark 
road, picking up channel markers, or checking the property at night. 

The amazing Dolphin is built to survive the water. It's waterproof and floats. It’s so 
light and versatile, yet it takes the punishment of outdoor life. A strong, broad beam of light, the 


ideal lantern for all applications. 

The Flurolite is a lightweight, portable, 6-watt 
fluorescent lantern that gives steady dependable, all round light. 
It's powered by readily available 'Eveready' #509 or #1209 
batteries. These 'Eveready' batteries provide 



reliable, economical service. 

Strobe Lite produces a high- 
intensity light that is visible for several kilometres, 
flashing at a frequency of once per second. , 
It calls attention to your position, indicates A 
distress, and warns of danger. It's waterproof * 
and floats, a must for all boat safety kits. 
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A down filled sleeping-bag can and 
should be a lifetime asset. So the small 
differences between a ragged, propedy 
designed bag that repays your investment 
many times over and one that either 
breaks down or is a source of frustration 
and even actual physical discomfort are 
vitally important. 

Thefilling 

This is the most important single 
attribute of a bag. All down sleeping bags 
are not created equal, even if they are 
stated to have the same warmth factoi; i.e. 
550 loft (loft is the amount of entrapped 
or insulating air space that 1 ounce of 
down occupies under specific test 
conditions. 550 loft theoretically means 
550 cubic inches of air space per ounce 
of down). 

But it is the quality of the process 
required to make the down achieve and 
maintain this performance year after year 
that is most important. Proper lofting 
opens up the down and increases both its 
air trapping capacity and softness, without 
harming the extremely fine and delicate 
structure. 

The increase in air-trapping ability 
means more warmth for less weight and 
the increase in softness means the bag will 
‘fit’ itself better around you. 

Shell and liner materials 

We use 1.9 ripstop downproof 
nylon exclusively on all outer shells and 
on the inners in all tapered bags. 

For the lining on the Treeline 620 
and Snowfield 920 series, we use superfine 
2.2 oz cotton, accepting that the extra 



comfort is worth the slight (.3 oz square 
yard) additional weight. 

All Downia sleeping bags feature 
heavy duty, double action zips, available 
in either nght or left hand versions. 
Internal Construction 

1. Box Wall 

The most effective, value-for-money type 
of construction used in sleeping bags 
today. Used on all Downia Treeline and 
Snowfield bags. 

2. Slant Wall (Advanced Box) 

The advanced slant wall gives excellent 
down stabilisation for more extreme 
conditions. Although more expensive 
and heavier than a normal box wall these 
disadvantages are more than offset by the 
extra warmth gained. Used on the Downia 
Glacier 1100. 


Draught Excluder 

All Downia sleeping bags are fitted 
with a draught excluder covering the entire 
length of the zip. 

Hoods 

All Downia hoods are continuous 


from the main body of the bag and share 
the same internal construction; box 
walling on the Treeline and Snowfields 
and slant walling on the Glacier All 
Downia hoods are fitted with a locking 
cord grip adjustable 
from fully open to 

Mydosed ' DOWNIA 


Designed and made in Australia. / 
The Downia the better 


Choosing your bag. 

We have done everything possible to make our sleeping 
bags the best value-for-money, practical, efficient, comfortable 
and long lasting products you can buy. With normal care your 
new bag will warm you, protect you and reward your choice with 
many years of excellent service. 

Remember that each person sleeps differendy and personal 
metabolism can affect the bag you select. A good guide to follow 
is that if you are a “cold” sleeper then it is wise to increase the 
grade of your selection by one. 

Should you require more comprehensive or detailed technical 
information please ask for our brochure wherever Downia 
sleeping bags are sold. 

600TREEUNE 

Snug, tapering shape for ultra high performance in a tiny 
package, 600 grams of 550 superdown. Continuous box walled 
hood, locking draw cord, and draught-exduder flap for all round 
protection. Extra baffle for foot to keep toes warm and a double 
ended, no catch zip to join to any other Downia tapered sleeping 
bag of opposing zip. 

620 TREELINE 

Modified rectangular, 620 grams of Downia 550 minimum 
loft superdown 1.9 breathable ripstop nylon outer shell, 2.2 oz 
matched, high thread-count cotton inner for luxurious comfort. 


Box walling carried through to down filled flap/hood 
with locking draw cord. Unique two way double ended zip 
arrangement enables left and right hand models to be zipped 
together with both heads useable. Continuous draught occluder. 

900 SNOWFIELD 

Snug, ultralight tapered for maximum performance. 

900 grams of 550 superdown. The 900 Snowfield is a frill four 
seasons bag, suitable for mountains or snow, yet retaining a 
weight and size efficiency that has to be seen to be believed. 

920 SNOWFIELD 

Modified rectangular with frill, four seasons performance 
suitable for all but the most severe conditions. 920 grams of 
550 superdown. Cotton inner. Can be joined with Treeline 
620 or another 920 Snowfield through zip arrangement. 

1100 GLACIER 

A no nonsense bag for the serious user A massive 1100 grams 
of550 superdown, suitable for ski touring the main Divide or 
expedition useage for the wodd’s major ranges. Advanced slant 
wall construction gives unequalled down distribution and 
stabilisation. Recurved pillow flap hood controlled by a locking 
draw cord for extra snugness around the face. Continuous 
draught excluder Special collar ruck gives extra protection around 
the shoulders, enabling the hood to be left flat. 

For your nearest stockist and brochure write or call: Outdoor life Pty. Ltd., 
222 Pacific Highway, HORNSBY, N.S.W. 2077. (02)4765566. 

Merchant Adventurers, 16 Flinders lane, MELB, VIC. 3000. (03)6541611. 







Western Australia’s Lonely South Coast 

A coastal walk worth crossing the continent for; by Ian Maley. 



• CAPE LEEUWIN. 300 KILOMETRES SOUTH OF 
Perth, dramatically marks a change of direction in 
the Australian coastline. Tucked in behind the cape 
at the mouth ot the Blackwood River, the small 
township of Augusta looks out across Flinders Bay 
and a long, lonely, exposed coastline. This seaboard 
faces the full fury of the Southern Ocean. In the 200 
kilometres from the Leeuwin to Peaceful Bay there 
is only one small coastal settlement, Windy Har¬ 
bour, beneath the limestone cliffs of Point D’En¬ 
trecasteaux. The sealed road approaching it sug¬ 
gests more than the handful of fair weather holiday 
and fishing shacks that exist there. Alternative ac¬ 
cess to this coast is by way of sand tracks which re¬ 
quire off-road vehicles, or by canoe or boat to the 
mouth of the Donnelly River or Broke Inlet. 

The land adjacent to the coast is variously public 
land, grazing lease, proposed National Park and Na¬ 
tional Park. The National Parks are, or will be, called 
Walpole-Nornalup, D’Entrecasteaux and South 
Coast. Behind the dunes, lowlands and cliffs, the 
coastal swamps, lakes, heath and woodlands 
merge into medium and tall forest. At the southern 
end of this coastline the karri forest is within a few 
kilometres of the ocean. Detours into this unique 


and magnificent forest lead the walker through an 
interesting variety of habitats. 

Much of the attraction of walking the south coast 
lies in its isolation. The South Western Highway is 
well inland. At most, the walker can expect to meet 
an occasional fishing party at two or three popular 
spots during holiday periods. Looking out from the 
cliffs on the seaward side of Broke Inlet, a walker 
can imagine the uneasiness of the early Dutch and 
French navigators as they beat their way along the 

Information. There are two 1:50,000 topographic 
map series covering the area. The first, compiled by 
the 5th Field Survey Corps and available through 
the Central Map Agency in Perth, has few advan¬ 
tages over the second, the new WA Forests Depart¬ 
ment metric series. The army maps depict vegeta¬ 
tion quite well but do not show land tenure. The 
route falls on the Gardner River, Wainbup and Sad¬ 
dle Island army sheets, with Deep River also re¬ 
quired for access information. The Broke Inlet and 
Walpole Forests Department large format maps 
cover these and more! Neither series shows all the 
existing tracks leading to the coast. 

Information on the Walpole-Nornalup National 


Heading south towards Cliffy Head and Chatham 
Island. Maley 

Park is available from the WA National Parks 
Authority, Hackett Drive, Nedlands, 6009, or from 
the Ranger at Walpole. 

Getting there. Access is from the South Western 
Highway (National Route No 1) and although bus 
services use this road there is no public transport 
branching off it. Windy Harbour is reached via 
Northcliffe, the last source of fuel and stores. 
Without returning through Northcliffe and across to 
the highway, Chesapeake and Broke Inlet Roads 
can be followed back to the highway near Walpole. 
Tinglewood and Isle Roads run from the highway to 
the two alternative lower ends of the walk. Fuel and 
stores are available in Walpole. 

The mid-point of the walk is the mouth of Broke 
Inlet. Trips have been done using canoes (and get¬ 
ting lifts on the occasional fishing boats) to reach 
the inlet mouth some 8 Vi kilometres over water 
from the road head. The nearest seaward shore of 
the inlet is 2 kilometres over open water and while 
mainly shallow, a dangerous chop can blow up over 
the long fetches on this inlet. A water drop at the in- 
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let mouth would avoid having to take on extra drink¬ 
ing water for the West Cliff Point to Cliffy Head 
stage of the walk. 

The walk is described in terms of heading south. 
There are two non-compelling reasons for doing it 
this way: the worst weather will usually come over 
the right shoulder or from behind, and facilities are 
much closer at the Walpole end when the walk is 
finished. 

When to go. Autumn and spring have the least 
severe weather conditions. Summers are usually 
hot, but the excellent swimming opportunities can 
compensate. The south-west corner of the State 
does receive considerable summer rainfall. In 
winter the Southern Ocean is invariably rough and 
the shoreline can be very spectacular. Where cliffs 
are passed at sea level, high routes may need to be 
chosen (Mandalay Beach to Long Point and Hush 
Hush Beach to Point Nuyts). The mouth of the Gard¬ 
ner River and the mouth of Broke Inlet must both be 
crossed. The Gardner has a granite bar where its 
small estuary narrows for the passage into the 
ocean. Mid-winter flows could cause difficulties. 
Broke Inlet has a deep sand bar. In particularly wet 
years it breaks, and this huge inlet may lose over 
two metres of water in one spectacular event. On 
this rare occasion crossing would be out of the 
question. 

Campsites and water. Although not peculiar to 
this State, water is a major concern for walkers in 
Western Australia. Water supplies are a constraint 
on campsites. Capacity to carry at least four litres is 
vital. Details are provided in the stage notes. 

Stage notes. The route is described in sections. 
Distances are given. A small party with some ex¬ 
perience can expect to cover 1, 2 and 3 kilometres 
an hour over heavily covered (tall or medium forest), 
lightly covered (open forest, low scrub or heath) and 
open (firm beach or track) ground respectively. 
There are no really long climbs or descents. This 
rule of thumb does not allow for long stops, strong 
head winds and so on. 

Windy Harbour to Gardner River, 9% 
kilometres 

The beach east of Windy to the Gardner River is 
straightforward, if occasionally narrow. Carry water 
from Windy as the Gardner is often brackish. There 
are rather uninviting ruins of a fishing shack at the 
end of Tragedy Road up the west side of the 
estuary. Reasonably sheltered campsites with 
views across the mouth and up river can be found 
amongst the beach dunes. 

Gardner River to West Cliff Point, 16% 
kilometres via beach, 23 kilometres via Lake 
Maringup 

The direct route to West Cliff Point along the 
beach passes small flows of fresh water over the 
beach after 4’/2, 9 and 10 kilometres. A track 
emerges near the 9 kilometre point. Reasonably 
protected campsites exist beside this track a little 
way inland. The detour to Lake Maringup rejoins the 
beach here. After a storm, nautilus shells can be 
found intact on this beach. Fish Creek flows on to 
the beach shortly before the point. Besides Lake 
Maringup, it is the most reliable natural water 
source between Windy and Cliffy Head. Cross the 
creek and climb up the blow-out behind the point. A 
shack with water tanks overlooks the second cove 
beyond West Cliff Point. (A sand track also leaves 
the beach just before Fish Creek, heading inland to 
Deeside Coast and Chesapeake Roads.) 

The worthwhile detour into Lake Maringup and 
the karri forest is best begun on the Gardner River 
estuary opposite the shack ruins. Climb on to the 
dunes and avoid low lying areas that are likely to be 
soggy by following the ridges. Go due east for 1 
kilometre then swing more northerly to travel 
parallel the river on a ridge for 4 kilometres. Turn 
back to due east for the final kilometre to the track 
that approaches Maringup from the north-west. 
Follow this track through the karri, branch down the 
west side and round to the south side of the lake. 
The walk into-this point from the Gardner River is 
about 8 kilometres and mainly easy going. From the 
middle of the south side of the lake a track heads 
due south; it leads almost to the coast. A more in¬ 
teresting route back to the beach turns left off this 
track just over 1 kilometre from the lake, and 
follows more or less easterly, in the protection of 
sand ridges and peppermint woodland. After 3V4 
kilometres take the right turn at the Moore 
homestead and head south-westerly back to the 
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Leading Ski and 
Bushwalking centre 

9 Hardware Street Melbourne 3000 
Telephone 67 1412, 67 1767 
Walking boots: Blundstone, 
Diadora, Eureka, Raichle, 1 

Rossi, Stefan \ 

Sleeping bags: Daimor, /V 

Fairydown, Paddymade, 

Purax, Roman 
Rucksacks: 

Berghaus, Hallmark, M 

Karrimor, K2 

Large selection of FfA fl 
crosscountry jw;A \£l ! j 

equipment \ M/ I 


The Bushwalking Specialists 

Discount to members of v\ j 


THE WILDERNESS BACKPACK 



FROM 

WILDERNESS 

EQUIPMENT 

A simple although rare combination of 
VERSATILITY, COMFORT and STRENGTH. 
The stiff but shapeable internal frame 
allows you to mix ventilation with 
stability. 4 sizes and fully floating 
harnesses for a perfect fit. Divided bag, 
crampon and axe fittings, 4 removable 
pocket panels. Made in WA from 
Bainbridge Cordura tm . Kordux body 
surfaces. Liner bag included. 


WRITE or PHONE for information on our full range, 
including tents and rainwear, all guaranteed for as long 
as they are yours. BOX PO 83 FREMANTLE 6160 
1091 335 2813 
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Books for bushwalkers from Lonely Planet 


If you want to go trekking in Nepal, tramping in New Zealand or bushwalking 
in Papua New Guinea, there is a Lonely Planet book for you. 

We publish a range of nearly 30 practical down-to-earth travel guides to 
numerous Asian/Pacific countries as well as Africa and South America. Several of 
our guidebooks include information on walking in such places as India's Himachal 
Pradesh or the Inca trails of Peru. 



Trekking in the Himalayas 
by Stan Armington 
Detailed information on 
trekking in Nepal, including 
maps and itineraries. Plus 
new information on trekking 
in China. 

224 pages 
$6.95* 


Bushwalking in Papua New 
Guinea 

edited by Riall W. Nolan 
PNG offers challenges for 
bushwalkers and mountain¬ 
eers, plus spectacular scenery 
and a unique culture. 

136 pages + 8 pages colour. 
$6.95* 


Tramping in New Zealand 
by Jim DuFresne 
Twenty of NZ's best walks, 
with mountains, lakes, hot 
springs, glaciers, snow and 
beaches — but no crowds. 

168 pages + 8 pages colour. 
$6.95* 


Available from good bushgear shops, bookshops, or direct 
from Lonely Planet. Write or call for our free catalogue. 
Lonely Planet Publications 
PO Box 88, South Yarra, Victoria 3141 


lonely planet 


NORSKI PREPARES 
YOU FOR THE 
GREAT OUTDOORS 

• Cross Country skis • boors • poles 

• packs • sleeping bogs • Tents 

• Plus all skiing and comping accessories 



74 CLARENCE STREET SYDNEY PHONE 29 7792 


beach. Camping near Lake Maringup and as above. 

West Cliff Point to Broke Inlet, 9 kilometres 

The next water is at Banksia Camp, just east of 
Cliffy Head some 24 kilometres and at least 12 
hours walking down the coast. Top up if you do not 
have a cache at the mouth of Broke Inlet. 

Follow the track from West Cliff Point that 
diverges inland and down the coast. Leave it and 
parallel the coast once the going looks easier. 
Because of the gullies running back from the cliff 
top the walking is often easier up to 1 kilometre in¬ 
land. Detours can be made back along ridges to 
cliffs for a look over the edge. Head down to the 
beach leading to Broke Inlet as soon as possible. In 
heavy seas the last point of this beach may be clos¬ 
ed off forcing a short detour up and inland. 

Broke Inlet to Banksia Camp, 15 kilometres 

If you are short of water it may be possible to ob¬ 
tain supplies at a fishing shack a few kilometres 
back up the inlet's seaward arm and on the northern 
side. This bank falls steeply into the inlet. The walk 
is certainly easier along the top. The water supply is 
uncertain. 

Follow the beach at the mouth of the inlet and 
select a route up the steep talus of the broken cliff¬ 
line. Once on top the view down the coast to Cliffy 
Head and Chatham Island is spectacular, as are the 
views inland over the inlet. The first part of the route 
follows the cliff top. There is no need to set inland 
until beyond the blunt head 8 kilometres down 
coast. It is possible, although difficult, to drop back 
to several small beaches at the cliff base. A swim 
and a driftwood camp fire are strong incentives. A 
climb back up at the blunt head is straightforward. 
From here the trig at Mt Cliffy Head is the next ob¬ 
jective. Going inland, and behind Cliffy Head, avoids 
the matted vegetation of the ragged cliffline. Don't 
be surprised at the enormous size of the kangaroos 





















Use a Silva System compass and 
you’ll know where you’re headed 
—and how to get back. Silva 
combines a precision magnetic 
compass with a method of finding 
and remembering your course—a 
method so simple you’ll master it 
in minutes. 

Silva Type 3 : Capsule 

rotates in transparent base plate 
to plot course • Needle turns on 
sapphire bearing • Liquid 
filled—needle settles quickly • 
Luminous points • Accurate to 
1 2 -degree •Available at better 
camping/sporting goods stores. 



BEWARE OF 
LOOK-ALIKE 


"Silva ^ 
Brought 
Us Back!” 
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Our generation may be the last to 
see many of the world’s peoples living 
closely to the traditions of their 
forebears. 

If you feel the urge to mix among 
lifestyles and attitudes vastly different 
from our own, to experience directly 
the sense of ‘timeless history’ that 
pervades much of the Indian sub¬ 
continent, Malaysia and New Guinea - 
then come with us. 

If you want the simple exhilaration 
of walking in the Himalaya, Sri Lanka, 
or asian tropic jungles - come with us. 

If you seek the excitement of white 
water rafting, or the contrast of 
bamboo houseboating or ocean and 
river canoeing - come with us! 

Peregrine Expeditions specialize in 
arranging treks in the Himalaya, Papua 
New Guinea, Sri Lanka and Malaysia, 
and white water rafting expeditions in 
Nepal. The trips can take you through 
some of the most amazing mountain 
scenery in the world, along some of 
the wildest rivers, deep into ancient 
jungles and across arid plains. Variety 
and interest are the keys. 

Our record of experience and 
leadership is unequalled. Free film 
and slide nights are held regularly. 

For information and brochures, please 
contact your travel agent or 

PEREGRINE EXPEDITIONS 

Suite 710, 7th Floor, 

\ 343 Little Collins Street, 

/ Melbourne 3000 
Phone 601121 


TWO GREAT BOOKS 


CATTLEMEN & HUTS 
Of the HIGH PLAINS 


Harry Stephenson’s involvement with the 
mountain scene, as a bushwalker in the 
1930s persuaded him to record memories of 
an era that is fast disappearing - the pioneer¬ 
ing cattle families, the settlement of the 
mountain valleys, cattle grazing on alpine 
pastures, the mountain huts - stories of 
heartbreak, hardship and epic adventure 
while the great cattle stations became 
established. The Pendergasts, O’Rourkes, 
Bryces, Treasures, Guys, Riggalls, Ropers, 
Fitzgeralds and more . . their stations at 
Omeo, Black Mountain, Wonnangatta, the 
Dar.gos, Cobungra, Shannon Vale - all are 
included in ‘CATTLEMEN AND HUTS OF 
THE HIGH PLAINS’. 

The same alpine summer pastures became 
the Mecca of skiers and the winter explor¬ 
ation and development from the mid 1920s 
to the mid 1930s, of Mt.Buller, Mt Bogong, 
the Bogongs, Baw Baws and the great sla- 
touring high plains that extend from the 
Bluff and Howitt to Mt Wellington provide 
first hand stories which Harry Stephenson 
collected to make ‘SKIING THE HIGH 

CATTLEMEN and HUTS of the £££3X5“'” " 0,v 


HIGH PLAINS now ranptod >, , 

valuable contribution to the works on 
Australiana tells the stories of the coming of 
the mountain cattlemen to the Alpine winter, 
pastures of north-eastern Victoria. The lives 
and times of these pioneers and personalities 
are told and graphically illustrated with 330 
photos, sketches and maps included in the 
372 page hard-bound volume. 

To the bushwalker, bush lover and historian 
it will become a collector’s item. 

‘Melbourne Walker’ 


Victoria’s winter wonderland. 

The two titles are companion volumes, 
recording the history of our Alpine Region 
from its discovery, in both summer and 
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Discovering the Prom on Foot (National 
Parks Service and Victorian National Parks 
Association, 1982, RRP $3.90). 

The National Parks Service of Victoria and 
the Victorian National Parks Association have 
recently co-operated to publish Discovering the 
Prom on Foot, a guide to 22 walks in Wilsons 
Promontory National Park. It incorporates 
previous brochures published by the Service 
that were distributed free. 

The 64 page book is a handy size (12.5 centi¬ 
metres x 17.5 centimetres) for carrying in a 
rucksack and for referral during a walk. As well 
as the index map, it contains larger scale maps 
for all but three of the walks described. 

Most of the 17 half-day and day walks are 
described in detail, mainly as nature walks— 
an enjoyable way of becoming familiar with the 
amazingly diverse flora of the Prom (over 700 
species). Sketches, diagrams and black and 
white photographs are used to advantage in 
presenting the information. 

The five overnight walks (called ‘hikes') are 
described briefly, but directions are scarcely 
necessary; the tracks concerned are well-worn 
and mostly well signposted. The book also 
contains notes about Park regulations, 
preparing for walks on the Prom and sources 
of further information. 

Given that the book describes only walks 
along obvious tracks and that walking off tracks 
is not permitted, readers may well wonder 
whether this book offers anything to walkers 
who prefer to visit wild places. Certainly, it is 
an excellent introduction to an outstanding 
National Park, particularly for visitors to 
Victoria, and to those Victorians visiting it for 
the first time. Provided you avoid the peak 
period (November to March), it is not difficult 
to feel very remote on the Prom, especially 
along the east coast beaches, second to none 
almost anywhere in Australia. 

This National Park also poses a different sort 
of challenge to walkers, one which has not been 
universally welcomed. It is the challenge to 
accept the restrictions imposed on freedom of 
movement in order to ensure that the tracks 
and campsites are not overused. At the Prom 
it is necessary to obtain a permit before setting 
out on an overnight walk and numbers at 
campsites are regulated in accordance with 
their carrying capacity. 

Walkers will soon realize that there is much 
more to the Prom than the places accessible 
by the existing tracks. Three major peaks, 
including the highest, are out of bounds, as is 
a large part of the coastline. Perhaps the time 
has come to suggest that a new track or two 
would help spread the visitor load. Such tracks 
should not be of freeway standard, little more 
than negotiable routes would do, with the 
objective of making it possible to do a four or 
five days' walk in the Park, something that 
should be available in a Park of this quality. 

Sandra Bardwell 

First Across the Roof of the World by 

Graeme Dingle and Peter Hillary (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1982, RRP $24.95). 

If I had a year to spare (and enough money) 
this is just the kind of holiday I might plan: a 
long, challenging walk in a fascinating area. 

Peter Hillary (son of Sir Edmund) and 
Graeme Dingle claim to be the first to traverse 
the Himalayas from Sikkim to Pakistan. This is 


a significant achievement of endurance and 
logistics, and must make the writers among the 
most experienced Himalayan trekkers around. 

But at times the authors take themselves and 
their achievement a little too seriously, trying 
to squeeze drama from a trip in which their 
greatest exploits seem to be the besting of local 
bush bureaucrats. To place the undertaking in 
perspective, the authors do trek 5,000 
kilometres, but climb no major peaks, travel 
through large cities and cross from India to 
Pakistan via New Delhi! Colourful as their epic 
journey was, it scarcely compares in personal 
commitment and risk to, say, a major mountain¬ 
eering expedition. 

Having made this qualification, the book 
remains a readable account, well supported by 
maps and with some fine photographs 
(although some technically defective ones as 
well). It presents a trekker’s insight to both the 
unique culture and the magnificent scenery of 
the Himalayas 

Brian Walters 

Field Guide: Stewart Island Plants by Hugh 
Wilson (Field Guide Publications, 1982, RRP 
$17.25). 

Undoubtedly the work of a dedicated plants- 
man and graphic perfectionist, this book is a 
beautifully produced field guide to the plants 
of Stewart Island, New Zealand. 

Don't be misled by the title and think its use 
is site specific. Although the guide is designed 
for Stewart Island, many of the species in it are 
also found throughout the South Island and 
parts of the North Island. The author suggests 
that when used in conjunction with his 
companion guide, Wild Plants of Mt Cook 
National Park, it should permit recognition of 
a large proportion of New Zealand’s native and 
naturalized flora. As Stewart Island’s vegetation 
represents a surviving fragment of the ancient 
rainforests of Gon Dwanaland (the area which 
millions of years ago shed the Australian land 
mass and which floated north to impinge on the 
Malayan archipelago), it is a useful reference 
for the flora of Tasmania also, which occurs 
within a similar climatic type. 



In production and lay-out the book is visually 
delightful and stunningly comprehensive. 
Included in it are all the species of leafy and 
conspicuous plants known to the author to be 
wild on Stewart Island and its surrounding 
smaller islands. All 580 vascular species native 
to the Island are illustrated and described, a 
formidable task, particularly when presented 
in such a compact and readable format. 

The author has admirably extended the 
scope of the guide to include the more 
conspicuous ‘lower plants’ such as mosses, 
lichens, fungi and liverworts. Some of the most 
noticeable intertidal seaweeds have been 
included, and there is an extensive coverage 
of water plants, grasses and grass-like plants, 
ferns and fern-allies. 

A glossary and notes on relevant drawings 
provide assistance to those not botanically 
adept. In fact the entire book is intended to be 
equally useful to both the interested but un¬ 
knowing person and the professional botanist. 

The exquisite coloured plates, although less 
numerous than the black and white illustrations 
which are all hand drawn by Hugh Wilson, are 
in themselves adequate reason to obtain a copy 
of this most attractive guide. 

Francine Gilfedder 

Useful Wild Plants in Australia by AB & JW 

Cribb (Fontana, 1982, RRP $5.95). 

This is the latest contribution in paperback 
form by Dr and Mrs Cribb and one that displays 
their great interest and knowledge of the many 
and varied uses of Australian native plants. Wild 
Food in Australia (1975) and Wild Medicine in 
Australia (1981) are their previously released, 
and very popular, books. 

Useful Wild Plants in Australia is 
recommended as a general description of the 
many, and often quaint, uses of some of the 
20,000 native plant species in Australia. From 
the point of view of man’s direct utilization, the 
authors recognize that many of these plants are 
insignificant. What they provide is an 
informative guide to some of the particular 
purposes, both historic and current, for which 
some of the species have been used. 

Its format makes the book a ready reference 
and it should be of interest to people interested 
in the simple life, based on the use of natural 
products. It is probable that the North American 
‘homesteading’ movement, with its rekindling 
of interest in crafts of the land, would be 
similarly attracted to this book. 

Those with an affinity to the natural world 
who delight in a knowledge of the native flora, 
will be able to extend their knowledge to use 
of plants and plant products for such scientific 
purposes as production of oils, timbers, grazing 
and browsing for animals, the use of vegetable 
dyes and decoration. One unfortunate oversight 
is the authors’ failure to mention the ornamental 
use of the blackened and gnarled banksia 
seedpods. It was from the fruiting cone of 
banksia serrata that the ‘bad banksia men' of 
Snugglepot and Cuddlepie fame were drawn. 

FG 

Wild Medicine in Australia by AB and JW 

Cribb (Collins, 1981, RRP $14.95). 

With their book, Wild Medicine in 
Australia, Dr Alan Cribb and his wife Joan have 
produced a most interesting and scholarly 
work. It brings together a wealth of information 
on the vast range of native and introduced 
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species of plants which were used to treat the 
various ailments of the aborigines and early 
European settlers, and also details treatments 
still finding favour. 

The intention has not been to recommend 
plant remedies in place of modern medical 
treatments, but to document historical and 
contemporary uses and draw attention to the 
potential that still exists for further research into 
medicinal uses of Australian plants. After all, 
aspirin was originally extracted from willow 
bark, digitalis from foxgloves and morphine 
from poppies. Who knows what useful 
medicines remain to be discovered? 

Presented in hardback, the book is 
reasonably priced and will be a popular addition 
to the libraries of native flora enthusiasts. 

Sfeve Bennnett 

Handbook: The Central Plateau of Tasmania 

(Tasmanian Lands Department, 1982, RRP 
$4.00). 

For the amateur natural historian and the 
interested tourist, this attractive handbook is 
a bargain, with much of its information 
applicable throughout the State. 

Complete with 11 colour plates and a useful 
1:250,000 map of the area, this excellent 
publication gives concise details on an array 
of topics that includes history, climate, geology, 
mammals, reptiles, birds, amphibians, fish, 
syncaridia (I’ll leave you in the dark about that 
one!), insects and, finally, a very interesting 
chapter on the diversity of vegetation and the 
ecological factors influencing the plant 
communities. The map is designed for the 
tourist and shows major and minor roads, but 
other facilities, such as camping areas, are not 
indicated. Unfortunately the attractive colour 
plates have no captions. 

The Central Plateau has been poorly 
managed in the past and many areas sadly 
show the signs of human abuse. Hopefully, this 
booklet may help lead to a greater appreciation 
of the beauty and sensitivity of the region, and 
perhaps may contribute to more balanced 
management. 

A book of excellent value: highly 
recommended. 

Louise Gilfedder 

Kosciusko Alpine Flora by AB Costin, M Gray, 
CJ Totterdell and DJ Wimbush (Paperback 
Edition, CSIRO/Collins, 1979, RRP $19.95). 

This book, while concentrating on the flora, 
also gives concise summaries of the geologic 
and climatic history and general features of the 
Kosciusko area. Reference maps show major 
physiographic and other habitat features of the 
region such as lakes, cliffs, screes, tracks and 
eroded areas. Colour maps delineate the 
distribution of the main vegetation 
communities. 

The photography shows the various types of 
vegetation in their natural habitats, as well as 
close-up shots of individual species. The 
reproductions are true to life, perhaps the one 
disappointment being that there is no indication 
of scale in some close-ups. 

In addition to being a complete botanical 
guide, the book is useful as an overall 
ecological/historical guide to the Kosciusko 
area. Detailed botanical descriptions, 
distribution and habitat are given for each plant. 
A detailed glossary makes plant identification 
possible for botanists and less knowledgeable 
enthusiasts alike. 

Kosciusko Alpine Flora combines the 
ecological expertise of the four authors. The 
cheaper, paperback edition will be welcomed 
by many people as a reliable source of both 
detailed and general information on the ecology 
of the Kosciusko area. 

Jennie Whinam 


Bill Waters. Alan Wilson 

The Heysen Trail: Encounter Bay to the 
Barossa Valley edited by T Lavender, D Corbett 
and D Whitelock (South Australian Government 
Printer, 1982, RRP $9.50). 

The Heysen Trail concept has captured the 
imagination of walkers in South Australia. On 
completion it will run from Cape Jervis to the 
south of Adelaide through the Adelaide Hills 
and the central and northern Flinders Ranges 
to Mt Babbage. Effective work began in 1976. 
At this stage about 220 kilometres have been 
established in the Adelaide Hills, stretching 
from Encounter Bay to the Barossa Valley, and 
it is proving popular with both day- and long 
distance walkers. 

The printing and production of the book are 
excellent, with many colour and black and white 
phographs to illustrate the type of country 
traversed and items of interest. 

In addition to the basic track notes, several 
specialists have contributed sections in fields 
of expertise covering geology, social history, 
ornithology and botany. The early chapters 
provide good summaries in each of these areas 
and should stimulate considerable interest. 
Walkers wishing to learn more on specific 
subjects will need to consult specialist field 
guides referred to in the reading list at the back 
of the book since there is insufficient space to 
illustrate the many plant and bird species listed. 


The latter half of the book is devoted to 
different sections of the Trail; each has a map 
with separate track notes and information on 
botany, geology, social history and birds. I found 
this section more difficult to cope with, and 
would prefer a more integrated approach which 
incorporated all aspects in the one text to make 
it easier for the walker on the Trail to follow. 

Some minor factual and typographical errors 
occur, but the book is a valuable first attempt 
to provide information on the established 
sections of the Trail. Walkers will need, however, 
to purchase the separately published 1:50,000 
maps of the Trail as many parts of the track are 
not covered in the book. 

Peter Beer 

China Collator by Martyn Paterson and Lucie 
Lolicato (Published by the authors, 1983, RRP 
$8.95). 

Martyn Paterson and Lucie Lolicato have 
produced a useful guide to China for the budget 
traveller. It would have been a better piece of 
work, however, it the authors had not sought 
to make ‘quickie’ political and historical 
judgements about the country. This has led to 
the inclusion of irritating statements like the 
following: ‘Several centuries of history have left 
there (sic) mark on China ...’ I suppose they 
have. There are also statements that are 
altogether too superficial, such as: ‘The widely 
worn greys and blues of the uniforms of the Han 
Chinese, seem to extend to the minds and 
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homelife as well...’, an absurd generalization 
as anyone who has lived in China in the late 
1970s and early 1980s would attest. 

That said, China Collator —as the book is 
curiously titled—has a good deal of useful 
information for the adventurer who wishes to 
see China the hard way. Paterson and Lolicato 
proved themselves keen observers and good 
reporters in a number of instances. Their list 
of what to take to China was as contemporary 
and as useful as any I’ve seen in other guide 
books ... from tampons to multivitamins. 

The book's chief value is that it tells the 
traveller who doesn't wish to join a tour group 
how to get into China and what to do once 
there. The Chinese have now made it possible 
for individuals to travel throughout the country 
without being part of a group, and without 
having to pay the several thousand dollars that 
most tours cost. 

The authors have covered most of the tourist 
centres and some out of the way places as well. 
They showed themselves resourceful 
adventurers by making it to both Tibet and 
Qinghai province — two places effectively out 
of bounds to the ordinary traveller. But the 
chapter on Tibet was spoiled, I thought, by a 
rather florid account of the conflict between the 
followers of the Dalai Lama and the Chinese 
authorities. Instead of evoking the splendours 
of Tibet, the authors treat us to a diatribe 
against Chinese occupation which, of course, 
has at times been repressive, even brutal, but 
does the traveller need this fact rammed down 
his throat by a supercilious sentence like this: 
The Chinese revolutionary army decided just 
after Liberation in the early 1950s that the 
oppressed and downtrodden people of Tibet 
should be enlightened as to the freedoms and 
advantages of Chinese-style communism.’? 

China Collator has a good section on train 
travel—the best way to go in China—and many 
useful hints about hotel accommodation, bus 
travel, eating and what to see and do in more 
than a dozen Chinese cities. It tells you, for 
example, where to hire a bicycle in Peking. It 
also includes some rough sketch maps of major 
Chinese cities which don’t appear to have been 
drawn to scale, but may be useful. The authors 
say in their conclusion that their main objective 
was to ‘plant seeds'. That they do, although at 
times Paterson and Lolicato have laid on a bit 
much fertilizer. 

Tony Walker 

WF (Bill) Waters, A Biography by Harry 
Stephenson (The Scout Association, 1982, RRP 
$10.00). 

Bill Waters was a major figure in the 
development of bushwalking and ski touring in 
Victoria. As well as being something of a 
pioneer in these fields, he also contributed 
organizationally through the Melbourne Walking 
Club and the Rover Scouts. 

Harry Stephenson has compiled a newsy 
biography, the sales proceeds of which will go 
towards maintenance of the Rover Lodge on the 
Bogong High Plains. The book is untidily 
produced, but portrays an adventurous man 
who used his energies to extend the horizons 
of bushwalkers and skiers. 

BW 

On Edge: The Life and Climbs of Henry 
Barber by Chip Lee (Cordee, 1983). 

Henry Barber's visit to Australia in 1975 was 
arguably the greatest single ‘shot in the arm’ 
this country’s climbing has had. The 
appearance of a biography of Barber (still in 
his twenties!) is therefore likely to be of 
considerable interest to local climbers. 

Unfortunately they, and other readers, will 
probably be disappointed. Lee’s obvious hero- 
worship of his subject is sickly, particularly on 
the topics of Henry and the media and ‘Henry’s 
women'. The photo reproductions are generally 
dull. 

The chapter on Australia (24 pages) is 
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interesting, and Barber is certainly a colourful, 
many would say 'prickly', character, but this 
book is not a milestone in climbing literature. 

Chris Baxter 

Total Alpinism by Rene Desmaison (Granada, 
1982, RRP $36.00). 

Not strictly a full autobiography, Total 
Alpinism is a translation of a combination of two 
books by this French mountaineer who was a 
dominant force in Alpine climbing during the 
1960s and 1970s. 

The first half of the book outlines 
Desmaison’s major climbs. Done mostly as first 
winter ascents, they are a collection virtually 
unequalled in climbing history. 

In the second half Desmaison gives his 
account of his epic struggles on his new route 
on the fabled Walker Buttress in the French 
Alps. This is the most gripping climbing writing 
I have read. Desmaison's efforts under the 
conditions encountered (which killed his 
partner) surely rank as one of the greatest 
human achievements ever. 

The 24 black and white photos are generally 
poor and the book's price seems extreme. But 
in a world of hype and mediocrity, victories of 
the will over seemingly insuperable odds are 
not common. It is a bonus when they are 
described by a controversial individualist who 
also has the gift of lively communication 

CB 

The Mount Cook Guidebook by Hugh Logan 
(New Zealand Alpine Club, 1982,RRP $10.00). 

Whilst obviously produced more with H 

Henry Barber in Australia. Chris Baxter 


frame pack than shirt pocket in mind, this 
substantial book is a step towards bringing New 
Zealand alpine guide books out of the ice age. 
There is no risk of having your ‘wilderness 
experience’ ruined with too much description, 
but grades, at least, are given for climbs. 

Production is excellent with colour covers, 
good printing and paper and numerous 
outstanding photo-diagrams showing the 
routes. For the first time the West Coast climbs 
are described in a major guidebook, but 
paradoxically only when the most relevant hut 
(Pioneer) is out of action! 

CB 

Mt Buffalo: A Rockclimbers Guide by Kevin 
Lindorff and Jeremy Boreham (Victorian 
Climbing Club, 1983, RRP $8.25). 

If there has been one thing sorely needed 
for a long time it is an up-to-date and worthwhile 
guide book to Australia’s premier granite 
climbing area. This book goes some distance 
towards that. 

Modestly produced, as entertaining as 
steamed pudding and somewhat pricey, Mt 
Buffalo none the less is basically accurate, fair 
and current. Stars (for quality) are tight for non- 
Lindorff routes in general and aid routes in 
particular. The spartan descriptions will leave 
climbing historians frustrated and newcomers 
lost in the bowels of the Gorge (with not even 
rudimentary diagrams to help them find their 
way out). 

As usual there are a few errors, such as the 
leader of the first ascent of False Modesty. 
Good photos are a bonus. 

CB 
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^^^^^cruise on the Gordon River. 

Departs November to 

at only $495 ox Burnie. 

Dove 


muwrum mmuun ptyw 

PO Box 446 Burnie Tasmania 7320 Phone (004) 313841 


Tasmania’s 
National Parks 


Join a friendly group on our 14-day 
guided expedition, shooting the rapids 
of the Collingwood, Franklin and 
lower Gordon rivers. Each person 
paddles an individual raft which 
allows a greater sense of freedom and 
personal achievement. Two 
experienced guides will offer 
instruction and friendly advice while 
you explore the peaceful chasms, 
shoot the rapids and admire the 
beautiful rainforests and magnificent 
rock scenery. Departs November to 
March. The adventure of our lifetime! 


A peaceful scene on the Franklin, photo Bob Brown / TWS 


14-Day Tour 








MAPS 

for the ski tourer 



Available from your local cross country specialist, 
or direct from Algona Publications, 16 Charles St., 
Northcote, Vic. 3070. 


Climbers Guide to Kaputar by Mark Colyvan 
and John Lattanzio (Published by the authors, 
1983, RRP $7.50). 

A similar production to the Mt Buffalo guide, 
this book has, in addition, a sensible protective 
plastic sleeve and good cliff plans and 
diagrams. The photos are reasonable, the 
descriptions detailed and the climbing looks 
good. An unusual feature is the inclusion of a 
number of cartoons. 

CB 

Bushwalking in Papua New Guinea edited 
by Riall Nolan (Lonely Planet, 1983, RRP, $6.95). 

This is a book of track notes. Compiled in 
1976-7, it might be a little dated where changes 
have occurred. 

The notes are clear and supported by 
attractive maps and photographs. There is an 
informative introduction covering the country 
itself and giving advice on planning, equipment 
and health precautions. Also included is a 
bibliography, a list of addresses of official 
bodies you may wish to contact, and a glossary 
of Hiri Motu—widely spoken lingua franca in 
Papua New Guinea. 

BW 

Tramping in New Zealand by Jim du Fresne 
(Lonely Planet, 1982, RRP $6.95). 

This paperback is in the same series as 
Nolan’s on Papua New Guinea. Jim du Fresne 
is not a Kiwi but an Alaskan, who spent some 
months in New Zealand to compile these track 
notes. 

The book describes 20 of the more popular 
tracks in New Zealand. There are maps, 
photographs and information of interest to 
trampers. 

BW 

Forestry Tasmania (Forestry Commission of 
Tasmania, 1981, RRP $2.60). 

Essentially, this 1:600,000 map is a public 
relations exercise for the Tasmanian Forestry 
Commission; it outlines the Commission’s role 
in the commercial utilization of forests. The 
map is supported by pictorial material and 
assorted facts on forestry and related 
industries, but sadly no importance is placed 
on the non-commercial values of forests, such 
as wilderness conservation and recreation. 

In some respects the map is useful, but an 
outstanding omission is the boundaries of the 
State’s timber concession and reserve system, 
which are essential to the understanding of the 
management practices of Tasmanian forests. 

At $2.60, this map is not outstanding value. 

LG 

Pioneering East Gippsland by Denis O'Bryan 
(Published by the author, 1983, RRP, $4.95). 

This is a small (60 page) paperback which 
is rather expensive at $4.95. 

It does not deal with East Gippsland as a 
whole but presents snippets of information in 
relation to the Cann River, Orbost and Bendoc 
regions. 

BW 

Kongur: China’s Elusive Summit by Chris 
Bonington (Hodder & Stoughton, 1982, RRP 
$29.95). 

The tried and true formula of a substantial, 
well-bound and printed volume, many good 
(frequently colour) photos, detailed appendices 
and maps combined with lively writing is 
evident in this latest Bonington extravaganza. 
It all adds up to good value. 

Mt Kongur, deep in southern China, was one 
of the world’s highest unclimbed peaks before 
Bonington’s compact team climbed it. 
Bonington succeeds admirably in capturing 
both the timelessness of Kongur’s setting and 
the exciting action involved in climbing a major 
virgin summit. 

CB 

Other Titles Received 

Annapurna: A Woman’s Place by Arlene Blum 

(Granada, 1980,RRP, $29.95). 

Everest by Walt Unsworth (Paperback Edition, 
Penguin, 1982, RRP $12.95). 

Peaks, Passes and Glaciers edited by Walt 
Unsworth (Paperback Edition, Penguin, 1982, 
RRP $9.95). 


PILBARA 

OUTDOOR 

EQUIPMENT 

WA’s backpack people 

Karrimor 

Trangia 

Silva compasses 
J&H sleeping bags 
Tekna flashlights 
Thermal clothing 
Alliance freeze dried food 
climbing, caving and 
rescue gear 

MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 

P0 Box 344 
Tom Price 
WA 6751 
Ph (091) 891416 



PAPUA 

NEW 

GUINEA 

TREKKING, DIVING, CAVING, RARING, 
HORSE RIDING, 4 WHEEL DRIVE, SEA¬ 
PLANE ADVENTURE AND NATURAL 
HISTORY EXPEDITIONS. 

For 7 years we have 
been organizing adven¬ 
ture holidays to this 
unique South Pacific 
destination. Join one of 
our highly experienced 
leaders on an expedition 
of involvement and dis¬ 
covery. 

The fauna, flora and 
marine life are unique, 
many species of which 
are indigenous to Papua 
New Guinea. 

Spectacular birds of 
paradise, rare orchids, 
vast river systems, un¬ 
believable human art 
forms, snowy mountain 
peaks, smoking volcan¬ 
oes, sweeping alpine 
grasslands and idyllic 
tropical islands. (And 
that’s just the beginn¬ 
ing). 

For our free colour 
catalog contact: 



NEW GUINEA EXPEDITIONS, 


3rd Floor, 28-34 O'Connell Street, Sydney, Australia 
Phone: 231 6066 Telex: AA22179 
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Set your body free 

The Liberty Concept 


Your hips wont to move 
independently of your shoulders. 
But before, pock harnesses hove 
stropped you in tight — fighting 
your freedom of movement. The 
LIBERTY CONCEPT frees you. 

It allows your shoulders and hips 
to move independently. It means 
that now you con comfortably 
take a much higher proportion of 
the load on your hips — where it 
belongs. 





THE SECRET - 
THE CENTRAL PIVOT* 

The central pivot of the Liberty 
Hipbelt frees you. And its curves 
transfer the load to your hips 
securely but gently. 

IT FITS YOU EXACTLY 

Choose a small or o large 
fitting, then adjust it to suit 
yourself. 

EASY ON YOUR 
SHOULDERS 

Contoured pods take the load 
comfortably. Adjust their position 
with the sternum strop. 

LOOK AFTER YOUR 
BACK- 

With o well-sited lumbar support 
pod. 

SKIING? RUNNING? 

Lock the pock to you with the 
cinch strops. 

CLIMBERS 

The TORRE pock — the most 
widely-used alpine pock in 
Australasia — now has the 
LIBERTY CONCEPT. 

BUSHWALKERS 

The CASCADE pock — rugged, 
multi-purpose — now has the 
LIBERTY CONCEPT 

Ask to see the TORRE or 
CASCADE pack with the LIBERTY 
CONCEPT ot: 

QUEENSLAND TOWNSVILLE, Townsville Bushwalking 
Supplies/FORTITUDE VALLEY, Scout Outdoor ffl 
Centre/I PSWICH, Torre Mountain Craft/NEW SOUTH 
WALES NEWCASTLE, Bush Escape/KATOOMBA, 

Katoombo Outdoor Centre/SYDNEY, Mountain 
Equipment, Norski/WOLLONGONG, Wollongong 
Saddlery and Bushcraft/AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL TERRITORY 
CANBERRA, Bushgear/VICTORIA MELBOURNE, Bush and Mountain 
Sports, Bushgeor/BOXHILL, The Wilderness Shop/ 

TASMANIA LAUNCESTON, Allgoods/HOBART, Outdoor Equipment, 
Scout Outdoor Centre/BURNIE, Youngs Outdoor Gear 1 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA ADELAIDE, Thor Adventure Equipment. 


* Patent pending ® Registered Design. 















Wild Tasmania 



Discover for yourself: beauty and magnificence in the Cradle Mountain 
Lake St Clair area and the majestic grandeur of the South-west. 

For bookings, contact: Tasmanian Government Tourist Bureau 
256 Collins Street Melbourne Telephone 63 6351 

Tasmania.The Treasure Island. 


Because tough proven long lasting crosslink 
polyethylene will out last any fibreglass 
canoe under these conditions. 

Because the unique self supporting structure 
keeps its shape for good performance but 
yields to crushing impact no metal parts to 
bend and break. 

Because this full size canoe has a dual 
personality for flat water and rapids, com¬ 
fortable seats, plenty of leg room and storage 
space. 

You need a tough canoe for yourself, a 
group, school or hire fleet. 

Send for details to: 

B-LINE BOATS & CANOES PTY. LTD. 

54 KNIGHT ST., LANSVALE 216602 727 9622 

ENCLOSE TWO CURRENT POSTAGE STAMPS 

NAME: _ 

ADDRESS: 

P/C_W7 

HIRE ALSO AVAILABLE SYDNEY& GLOUCESTER 
W/GONGCANOE □ F/GLASSCANOES □ HIRE □ 
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Wild Tent 

Macpac Olympus 



2-man storm shelter with waterproof 
vestibule. Weight 3 kg 

$345 recommended retail 


at Youngs Outdoor Gear 

29 Wilson Street Burnie Tasmania 7320 
Phone (004) 31 6706 
Mail Order welcome 



THE 

CROSS COUNTRY 
SKI SCHOOL 

Send for brochure: 
SKILLTREK 
PO BOX 35 
ADAMINABY 
NSW 2630 
or telephone: 
(0648142360 



[quipment 


• Light Tent. Hallmark have produced a new 
tunnel tent called the Chrysalis. The name 
evokes images of a weary bushwalker, with 
sore shoulders, aching legs and blistered feet, 
retiring for the night and cocooning himself in 
the Chrysalis, to emerge renewed and 
invigorated next morning. Unfortunately it did 
not fully live up to expectations. 

Single-skin, double-hoop, tunnel tents have 
been with us for some time. Tapering down from 
a large hoop at one end to a small one at the 
other, the Chrysalis has the advantage of a 
vestibule or porch at the large end where you 
are able to stow wet, muddy gear and cook 
separately from the main sleeping area. 
Essential for Australian summers, a fly-screen 
door is provided. The tent is cosy but with just 
enough room for two people and their gear. 

The Chrysalis is made of Klimate, a fabric 
similar to Gore-Tex in that it is supposed to 
breathe and be waterproof at the same time. 
Eager to check out the waterproofness of 
Klimate, I took the tent home and pitched it in 
Melbourne’s drought-breaking rains. Happily, 
the material stayed dry inside, although there 
was some leakage along seams — easily cured 
by using the large tube of seam sealer supplied 
by Hallmark. To test breathability, the only way 
was to sleep in it, and over Easter we had 
perfect testing conditions. 

The first night was cold with heavy mist and 
light rain. The Klimate failed, with condensation 
dripping all night. The second night was cold 
and frosty, and again the Klimate performed 
badly, with the condensation freezing, only to 
melt when the sun rose. The last night started 
off mild and finished warm and wet. At last the 
Klimate worked. (A subsequent test on a fine, 
cool night resulted in heavy condensation. All 
tests involved two occupants.) 

While the shape of the tent is adequate for 
shedding rain, it is unsuitable for snow. The 
large area of unsupported, flattish roof would 
quickly become burdened down. Being single 
skin, it also lacks the insulating layer of double 
skin tents. 

Two minor criticisms: the tent pegs supplied 
resemble giant nails. Easy to push in, they are 
difficult to extract. Two inner pockets for storage 
are handy, but are in the way at shoulder height. 
They should be positioned further down the 
tent. 

The Chrysalis seems to be durable, 
something one has come to expect of Hallmark. 
It is quite possible that it will prove to be a fine, 
ultra-lightweight tent for warm climates, but 
from my experience, it does not appear to 
function properly in the cold. RRP $387. 

Tom Millar 

• Buckets of Water. Wine buffs have been 
using wine cask linings as water carriers for 
some time, but there's always a vague taste of 
stale wine. For the gear freaks, Mont have 
encased clean linings in Cordura. (Mont, 
incidentally, have recently revised the design 
of their Bheesty, doubling its capacity.) 
However, the traditional alternative has been 
the Paddymade japara water bucket. 

Now Outgear have produced a competitor 
to the Paddymade bucket. Similar in design, it 
is made of proofed polyester-cotton and has a 
nylon coil zip at the top. Tape handles are much 


kinder on the hands when carrying a full load. 
The Outgear water bucket retails for about $10. 

TM 

• Big Top. Mont, the down gear manufacturer 
from Canberra, are soon to enter the 
competitive tent market with a three- to four- 
person tunnel tent called the Epoch 3. 

The tent weighs only 3.2 kilograms which is 
remarkably light for such a roomy tent. Three 
external aluminium hoops pitch it with a 
minimum of fuss. The inner and outer walls are 
attached by stretchy Lycra fabric. Because the 
outer takes most of the strain, the inner can 
Top, High Tops Kanangra pack. Dave Noble. Fail Dr 
Furst’s test for budding gear freaks (pages 27-28)? 
Don't worry, here's your chance to hit the big time 
with Wild Leitz’s night-vision goggles. (Got yours yet, 
Wayne?) 
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Rock’n’roll is dead 



with the NEW 
AB SYSTEM! 


Even in the most difficult climbing 
situations, the A.B. System effect¬ 
ively eliminates any rucsac 
instability. 

For the first time a sac with 
proven adjustability and air-flow 
comfort can provide total stability. 
This is a result of the unique design 
of the internal frame, and the new 
adjustment system incorporating 
independent top tension straps. 
Previously unattainable in 
any large capacity sac, 
unrestricted head 
movement is now 
possible with A.B. This 
- -i i is ensured by the 

revolutionary "Occipital 
I Cavity" at the base of 
the lid. 

Move into the 80's with 
the A.B. System - a new 
rucsac generation. 


Exclusive stockists: 

Sydney 

Mountain Equipment. 
Norski, Paddy Paiiin, 
Paddy’s Mail Order. 
Southern Cross 

Melbourne 

Bushgear, 

Bush & Mountain Sport: 
Eastern Mountain Centr 
Nordic Ski & Backpacki 
Paddy Paiiin 

Hobart 

Outdoor Equipment, 
Paddy Paiiin 
Canberra F f y 
Bushgear, PaSjdy Pa.llin 
Jindabyne 
Paddy Paiiin to* 


The new range of Berghaus AB rucksacks i 
available from leading specialist outdoor re 







_Ski. 

Touring 

Bogong 
High 
Plains 



e of our finest alpine 


Enjoy ^ 
freedom 
& action 

exploring some < . _ 

wilderness. Everything supplied inc. 
equipment, expert instruction, meals & 
lodge accommodation. Separate 
groups for novices, intermediates & 
schools. Unbeatable value. 6 days S295 
Weekends $125 (ex Omeo June/Oct) 

wnMtoek 

414 BOURKE ST. MELB. Ph 67 7196 

Breathtaking Whitewater fun at its 
best on the Mitta Mitta River. No 
experience required. Everything 
supplied inc. equipment, guides, wet 
suit & boots, meals & lodge 
accommodation. 

Weekends (ex Omeo) June/Dec $125 


Shoot 
_ the- 
Rapids 



be made of extremely light fabric, one of the 
main weight saving areas. 

By unzipping the floor at either end, the large 
bell ends can double as vestibules. Two large 
fly-screen doors are provided for summer use. 
The Epoch 3 will retail for about $500. 

With most of the competition coming from 
overseas, it is refreshing to see an Australian 
manufacturer designing a tent with attention to 
detail. 

TM 

• High Tops. Tom Williams of Glenbrook, New 
South Wales, has been making packs, mainly 
for use by his bushwalking friends, for the last 
six years. 

Tom’s packs were developed to be suitable 
for the rough terrain of the northern Blue 
Mountains. They were designed to be 
lightweight, strong and durable, suitable for 
rock scrambling and pack hauling up abrasive 
sandstone cliffs and easy to swim with through 
canyons. 

Over the years, Tom has modified and 
improved his original design and produces four 
standard models under the label of High Tops 
Equipment. They are all frameless with padded 
shoulder straps and a variety of other features. 
The fabric used is a strong cotton-terylene mix, 
and the three larger models have a Cordura- 
reinforced bottom. 

The models and their prices (April 1983) are: 
Daypack $18 — for day walks, canyoning and 
climbing. Kanangra $35 — large day pack or 
for lightweight week-end walking. Yodeller $68 
— for week-end and extended trips. Tassie 
Expedition $75 — for extended trips. 

The last two models feature padded backs. 
Features such as shoulder strap placement, 
pockets and ice-axe straps can be made to the 
customer’s requirements. 

As a user of these packs for many years, I 
can strongly recommend them. They have 
certainly proved themselves in the thickest 
Tasmanian scrub and are also ideal for ski 
touring. They all represent excellent value. 

More information can be obtained from High 
Tops Equipment, listed in the Wild Suppliers 
Directory. 

Dave Noble 

• Firefly. For several years the MSR XGK 
stove has been considered by many to be the 
most sophisticated and efficient of its type. It 
was developed as a lightweight, high output 
field stove for the mountaineer and walker. 

MSR have now produced a new stove. It has 
the same high output as the XGK and can be 
more compact if the windshield is left behind. 
It has more positive control than the XGK with 
adjustment at the burner giving good simmer 
control. It is cheaper than the XGK and about 
the same weight. 

However, unlike the XGK, the Firefly does not 
have multi-fuel capability and does not have a 
flint striker. It is harder to heat up during priming 
and more erratic during burning than the XGK 
model. The unbendable windshield supplied 
with the Firefly is bulky and susceptible to 
damage. The importers have informed me that 
they will try to get the old XGK style shield 
supplied with their future shipments of Fireflys. 

The Firefly is currently available at an 
introductory price of $75 from Bush & Mountain 
Sports and Nordic Ski & Backpacking but is 
expected to retail from approximately $86 in the 
future. 

Wayne Maher 

• Plastic Kayaks. A new company with New 
Zealand origins, Current Craft Australia, is 
producing a general purpose kayak made from 
polyethylene. This material is said to be 
unusually durable, making this kayak, the 
Intruder, suitable for beginners and school use. 



BACKPACK 

NEPAL 

A challenging new way to trek 
the Himalayas. 

• ANNAPURNA PILGRIM TRAIL 
BACKPACKING —21 DAY TREK. 

21 day round trip ex Kathmandu. $586.00 
(min. two persons). Monthly departures. 

• EVEREST BACKPACK TRAIL — 25 


Send now for our comprehensive catalogue 

ADVENTURE TRAVEL CENTRE 

r-\ 1st Floor, 28 Market St, Sydney, 

Y\ N.S W. 2000. Tel: (02) 29 3057or 
29 7197: Vic. (03) 62 1263: Qld. 

(07) 221 8825; S.A. (08) 42 8859. 



HIMALAYAN 

MOUNTAINEERING 

COURSE 

This is a comprehensive instructional course in the use 
of ice axe, crampons, rope techniques, crevasse rescue 
and general mountaineering safety. The course will be 
operated in the Everest/Makalu region of Nepal, the mail 
objective being an ascent of Mera Peak (6,476m). No 
previous climbing experience necessary, but excellent 
fitness a prerequisite. 

35 days April 27-May 31,1984. 

Full cost: $2,868.00 

Send now for our comprehensive catalogue 

ADVENTURE TRAVEL CENTRE 

1st Floor, 28 Market St, Sydney, 
f *C\ \ N.S.W. 2000. Tel: (02) 29 8057 or 
29 7197; Vic. (03) 62 1263; Qld. 
(07) 221 8825; S.A. (08) 42 8859. 
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for Bushwalking 
Ski touring 
Climbing gear 
including Mammut ropes 

204 La Trobe St Melbourne 3000 
(03) 347 9279 
146 High St Kew 3101 
(03) 862 1801 


MOUNTAINCRAFT 

SKILLS COURSES 

• Winter Alpine Skills Vk or 5% days 

• Basic Climbing Course 8 days 

• Introduction to Outdoor Skills 

5 day canoeing, walking, climbing and 
rappelling trip 
SCHOOLS SERVICE 

• School Ground Instructor Programme 

• Specialist instructors for: 

- climbing 

- canoeing 

- nordic skiing & snow camping 

• 3 day linked teacher seminars 
Chief Instructor - Barry Young 

MOUNTAINCRAFT 

15 May Street Balwyn Victoria 3103 
Phone 80 3324 



MOUNTAIN GUIDE 


Available for client guiding and personal instruction. 
MOUNT COOK 1 December 1983 to 10 February 1984 
Write to M W DENZ 748 Fbrtobello Road BROAD BAY, 
DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND Telephone (024) 29 652 

• NEW • ZEALAND* 


Whilst heavier and more expensive, it is 
claimed that the Intruder will outlast several 
fibreglass kayaks. 

Overseas there have been drownings when 
people have been caught in plastic kayaks 
folding over, but Current Craft claim that they 
have reinforced the cockpit with a ‘Lifecage’ 
which, they say, will not distort, allowing the 
paddler to escape. (We have not, however, had 
the opportunity to obtain independent 
assessment of the effectiveness of this.) The 
Intruder will normally retail for $550 but as an 
introductory offer'is available for $490. 

• Snow News. Salomon have introduced an 
important new ski touring boot and binding 
system. The binding has a long central ridge 
under the ball of the foot which mates with a 
compatible groove in the sole of the boot giving, 
it is claimed, more precise ski control. A ‘flex 
plate' transfers the flex function of the boot sole 
to the binding which is said to permit a longer 
stride. Salomon is also the first ski touring 
system to have the convenience of a vertical 
entry step-in binding. 

Canberra’s Wild Country is importing ‘hi-tech’ 
American snow shoes, called Wombats in 
Australia, which have a number of features that 
should appeal to gear freaks and be superior 
to those normally available. In any event, $220 
or more out of your wallet should make you less 
likely to sink into the snow! 

For the really hardy ski tourer to whom 
weight is more important than warmth the 
impressive new lightweight sleeping bag from 
J&H, the Dandelion, is worth investigating. 

• Kiwi Gear. Hallmark have recently released 
their 52-page 1983 catalogue with remarkable 
design similarities to a well-known weekly news 
magazine. As well as information about new 
products such as ‘the most advanced pack in 
the world', the MF90, and their interesting 
laminated fibrepile clothing, there are articles 
on rucksack sports. These include superficial 
rucksack sports instruction and information 
about National Parks on both sides of the 
Tasman. 

For decades Eidex have been renowned for 
their japara parkas. Recent interest in 
'breathable waterproofs' has resulted in Eidex 
producing parkas and overtrousers in Entrant, 
a Japanese answer to Gore-Tex. 

The samples we inspected were a rather dull 
khaki colour but well sewn. The overtrousers 
are very simple, with no zips at the ankles, an 
elasticized waist and one pocket slash for 
access to inner clothing. The parka has a 
number of good features including elasticized 
storm cuffs, Velcro closure over the zip and 
three storm pockets. However there is a 
number of features we didn’t like. If you are tall 
you will find the sizes rather short and the lack 
of a fastener at the hem, below the zip, results 
in further wetting. Climbers will have trouble 
fitting the hood over a helmet. The stud-down 
extra layer on the shoulders is not normally 
seen in modern parkas but may help in heavy 
rain. Neither garment has sealed seams. 
Not yet available, they are to be distributed in 
Australia by Richards McCallum. 

Freeze dried foods have not always been 
delicious but the two new varieties available 
from Alliance, Savoury Spaghetti and Smoked 
Fish with Parsley Sauce add welcome variety 
and flavour to the bushwalker’s larder. The 
samples we tested were particularly popular 
in our hungry group. 

• Trainer. Heading up-market, Mountain 
Designs have introduced a short zip jacket, the 
Trainer, which has elasticized cuffs, waist and 
neck. In shimmering Gore-Tex, it looks very 
smart but is not designed for wilderness use. 
RRP about $100. 


Bogong Jack 
Adventures 



O perating year round 
in the north-east of 
Victoria, we know the 
region and its people. Over 20 
one- to six-day holidays to 
choose from. 

Winter 

Nordic skiing, Snow shoeing 
Spring /Autumn 

Multi-activity 4WD pub and 
camping tours, horse-riding, 
cycling, walking, trout fishing 


Wildflower rambles, walking, 
horse-riding 

Not just activity but a quality 
adventure holiday experience. 
Brochure and details from: 
Bogong Jack 
Adventures 
PO Box 209 
Wangaratta 
Victoria 3677 
Ph (057) 21 3145 
or the Victorian / 

Government 
Travel Centres ( 


Mt Waverley 
Ski & Hire 


Stores located at: 
Glen Waverley 
232 5614 
Mt Waverley 
277 9127 
Ponds 
370 3303 
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Lowe 

Alpine 

Systems 

Tri-Cams 


You'll find Lowe Alpine Systems new 
Tri-Cams the most versatile artificial 
chockstones you've ever used. 

Tri-Cams work in icy cracks and dry 
rock. 

Seven sizes fit cracks from 2 cm to 15 cm 
wide for easy and secure placement in 
normal and exotic situations. 

New from the originators of the 
camming principle for 
artificial chockstones. 

You'll like 'em. f /* 


Not all Polar 
Wear is equal 

Only Northcape Polar Wear is 
equal to the tasks you will set it. 
Northcape fibre pile jackets 
are laminated to'resist wear. 
Therefore they will remain warm, 
light and comfortable, 
season after season. 

Ask for Northcape Polar Wear 
and Thermic Underwear at your 
specialist outdoor shop. 


Elite have made ropes for over 200 
years and played a decisive role in the 
development of the kernmantle 
climbing rope. 

Peter Habeler is among the climbers 
who have tested Elite ropes under the 
most extreme conditions. 

The Elite 11.2 mm Superdry 2000 was 
the first rope on the market to hold up to 
12 falls. 

The entire Elite range o f _ 

top quality climbing 
ropes exceeds UIAA 
requirements. ' 



Trade enquiries to Orion Mountain Imports 
12 Laura Street Vista SA 5091 (08) 263 2124 



Bill Bachman, 30, grew up in the United States 
but has lived in Australia for the last ten years. 

Formerly managing editor of Fall-line, the 
Australian skiing magazine, he has specialized 
in ski writing and photography since 1976. A 
fully-certified ski instructor, he spends much of 
every winter in the mountains, photographing 
everything from racing action to nature’s quieter 
moments. He has worked on assignment in 
Canada and New Zealand, and has covered 
two Olympic Winter Games. 

A Melbourne freelancer since 1981, Bill's ski 
photography has been widely published in 
Australia and overseas, most notably in the 
recent Thomas Nelson/Roscope Publishers 
book, Australian Skiing. Currently branching 
into other fields, his work has also appeared 
in Wild, Australian Playboy, The Bulletin, and 
Modern Boating. 

Presently in the process of establishing a 
commercial library of ski photography to supply 
the advertising and publishing industries, Bill 
is inviting submissions from photographers with 
collections of colour transparencies involving 
any aspect of winter scenery and action. 

Fritz Balkau has been engaged in outdoor 
activities for many years, retaining an 
involvement in a variety of different pursuits 
rather than specializing fn anything in 
particular. Through such activities, occasional 
stints as outdoor instructor, and a professional 



job in environmental management, he has 
developed a keen awareness of the value of the 
natural environment as a balance to our 
stressed urban existence. 

He has travelled extensively overseas and 
was recently involved in exploration and training 


work in the Philippines, trying to improve the 
management of National Parks for adventure 
travel. 

In Australia he remains active in bushwalking 
and skiing and dabbles in photography. He 
publishes a ski touring map and claims to have 
designed and built the ultimate tent for 
Australian conditions. 



Mark Buchanan started bushwalking at the 
age of 13 while at Yarra Valley School near 
Melbourne. 

He has walked extensively in central and 
south-west Tasmania over many trips, and 
rockclimbing seemed a natural progression. 
Mark has climbed at many crags throughout 
Victoria, the highlight being an ascent of 
Ozymandias Direct at Mt Buffalo in just over 
two days. Later in the same year he had his first 
taste of more serious alpine climbing at Mt 
Aspiring in New Zealand, with ascents of the 
West Buttress of Mt Avalanche and the West 
Face of Rob Roy. 

Mark has been working at Eastern Mountain 
Centre with his brother-in-law, who opened the 
business just over three years ago. 

Mark is now 20 years of age, and has high 
aspirations in wilderness adventure. 

Jeffrey Campbell is an Australian expatriate 
living in New Delhi, India. Working with a 
leading Indian trekking company, he has gained 
an outstanding working knowledge of trekking 
in the western Himalayas, and of the resulting 
pressures on scarce and fragile local 
resources. His interest and great skill in 
photography has meant that he has been able 
to capture on film the mood of this spectacular 
region as few others have done. 
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Trek the 
Grampians 

Enjoy the splendour of remote 
areas in these unique 
mountains, without the burden 
of a heavy pack. Week-end 
and longer treks up to four 
days. Food and most gear 
supplied. For details enquire: 

B ase^camps 
'eyond_ 

‘Musbury’ Box 37 Halls Gap Vic 3381 
(053) 56 4300 Director: David Witham 



Jonathan Chester has climbed and roamed 
in many of the world's mountain regions. This 
predilection for adventure surfaced during his 
work as a professional scuba diver. After a two- 
year grand tour climbing in Europe, North 
America and New Zealand, Jonathan returned 
to Adelaide. In partnership with George Adams, 
he then developed Mountain Adventure, an 
outdoor recreation business. 

Since the 1980 Annapurna III expedition he 
has been back on the road as a freelance 
photo-journalist concentrating on mountain and 
expedition photography. Through Mountain 
Media he now produces audio-visual 
programmes and lectures on adventure. He is 
due to return to Annapurna III later this year. 

Hugo Furst was born in northern Germany, 
within sight of the highest parts of the Tiefeben. 
From the time he was given his first Sporthaus 
Schuster catalogue he developed an intense 
interest in mountain equipment, an interest 
maintained to this day. Since arriving in 
Australia a few years ago he has established 
a reputation as an indefatigable authority on the 
subject and often lectures to school groups and 
Himalayan trekkers. His recent publications 
include a survey of disposals shops in 
Queensland Outdoors, a critical road test of 
four-wheel-drive vehicles in Fall Liner, and the 
book Snow and Ice Equipment for West 
Australians. He was leader of the Australian 
delegation to the Fifth UNESCO Conference on 
Mountain Equipment for Developing Countries. 

Reg Hatch has been involved in canoeing for 
16 years and started in the sport through the 
now famous Murray Marathon. Australian 
World Championship coach in 1979 and 
Olympic coach in 1980, he thoroughly enjoys 
this sport, and is currently employed as a 
physical education teacher at Ivanhoe 
Grammar School, Victoria. 

A Wild reader, Reg enjoys the contributions 
of other outdoor enthusiasts as well as those 
of canoeists. 

Ian Maley’s interest in the bush and mountains 
developed in the early 1970s while studying 
engineering. As his experience in walking, 
canoeing and mountaineering increased, he 
turned his efforts to designing and 
manufacturing backpacking equipment. With 
Sandra Maley he has established the 
Fremantle-based manufacturer and retailer 
Wilderness Equipment. 

He divides his time between business, 
leading the occasional expedition or 
backpacking week-end, family and active work 
on river and forest conservation issues in 
Western Australia. 

Although much of his experience is outside 
Western Australia, his attachment to the local 
landscape is well established. With the weather, 
the coastline, the (remaining) forest and the 
possibility of not seeing anyone else for at least 
a few days, he believes that the south-west 
corner of the continent has a great deal to offer. 

Meg Thornton developed a strong interest in 
the outdoors as a student at Sydney University. 
Her creative talents are professionally directed 
to architecture with a Sydney-based firm but 
she has an active interest in photography, 
writing and design in wilderness-related 
subjects. 

Meg includes rogaining and canyoning 
among her interests when she is not involved 
with expedition planning. A recent visit to Nepal 
awakened her to the Himalayas and she is 
leading a return trek there early in 1985. 


If it is hiking, climbing, 
rafting or camping in 
Tasmania your one stop shop is: 

THE 

JOLLY 

SWAGMAN 

107 Elizabeth Street 
Hobart 7000 Tasmania 
Phone (002) 34 3680 



Limited back issues of Rock, the Australian 
climbing magazine, are available, posted 
anywhere in the world. 

1978 issue SI .95 Sydney climbers, new 
Victorian climbs, Bonington interview, 

0 Capitan climb. Balls Pyramid, old climbers. 

1979 issue S1.95 Arapiles' hardest, Mt Fax, 

Don Whitens, Caroline and Balfour Faces, 

Patagonia, humour, Tasmania's coast. 

1980 issue S1.95 Mt Buffalo slabs, Barbican 
Rocks, Bluff Mountain, feemite feature, FOmmie 
rack, lasmanian sea cliffs, Flinders Island. 

1983 issue S3.60 Friction boot survey, Sydney sea 
cliffs feature, Melbourne’s local cliffs, Frog 
Buttress, photo essay, solo climbing. 

Send cheque or money order to Wild Publications 
Pty Ltd, P0 Box 415, Prahran, Victoria 3181. 


































eastwood 

camping 

centre 


LOWE • GREGORY • MOUNTAIN DESIGNS • MONT • KARRIMOR • EDELRID • ASOLO 
SALEWA • CMI • TROLL • INTERALP • BEAL • CHOUINARD • BONAITI • STUBAI • TORRE 
OPTIMUS • MAPS • BOOKS • FOOD • FABRICS • WEBBING • BUCKLES • BOOTS 
3 Trelawny Street Eastwood 2122 Ph (02) 858 2775 Proprietors: Jack, Nancy and David Fox ©ms 


Purodown! 

Specialising in walled Superdown sleeping bags 

• Made to any size • Filled to your 
requirements *18 models to 
choose from, including : 

POLAR 

A walled bag with a full- 
length zip. Ideal for 
summer or winter. Two 
can be zipped together 
to form a double bag. 
Draftproof flap over zip 
for cold conditions. 



J 


Available at scout shops and all good bushwalking and mountaineering shops. 
Trade Enquiries: 

PURAX FEATHER HOLDINGS PTY. LTD., RESERVOIR, VIC. 3073. Telephone 460 6422. 
Manufacturers of down blankets and all Continental feather bedding. 
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fp€fiL abseil one! caving ropes 


A rope for use underground — for abseiling and prussiking in the presence of mud and grit — needs 
special characteristics: 

• Low elasticity in normal use. 

• Total absence of slippage between core and sheath. 

• Good resistance to abrasion. 

• Minimal penetration of mud particles. 

These very factors make caving ropes ideal for wider applications such as abseiling, top-roping and 
rescue work. Another main factor is that caving ropes are traditionally cheaper than the dynamic climb¬ 
ing ropes. 

The best rope is one with the optimum combination of safety, life-span, weight, and price. 

• BEAL 10.5 Dynastat rope is undoubtedly the BEST available. 

Beal's 10.5 Dynastat caving rope is a very flexible, very safe and very sophisticated rope constructed in 
three layers; a core of pre-stretched polyester and two sheaths of plaited polyamide. In normal use, the 
polyester core limits the stretch of the rope. In the event of a fall causing a shock load of more than 
650 kg, the core breaks and the polyamide elements absorb the energy of the fall in the same way as a 
climbing rope. 

Stretch (with 80 kg load) 3.2%. Weight 70 g/m. Breaking strength 2,020 kg. Price around $ 1.40/m. 
Distributed by Mountain Designs Pty Ltd — Available at your specialist retailer. 
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Professional Quality 
Camera Packs & Cases 



DISTRIBUTED BY: 

MOUNTAIN 

DESIGNS 

P.O. Box 93, 

Broadway 4006. 

Tel. (07) 52 8894 


PROTECTION of fragile photographic 
gear from dust, moisture, outside impacts 
and internal jolts. Sets new standards. 

QUALITY materials combined with 
excellent craftsmanship to ensure a lifetime 
of durability and dependability. 

FUNCTION allows quick access to all 
photo gear, convenient organisation, 
maximum protection and carrying comfort. 

ELEGANCE that follows the design 
form and blends stylishly into casual and 
formal assignments. 

SYSTEM of 29 state-of-the-art 
protective camera packs and cases available 
at quality retailers. 







Bush Drivers Take a Tanning 


After reading my autumn issue of Wild I was 
stunned at Brian Tanner’s letter on 4WDs. . . 

At Wonnangatta Station site a few weeks ago 
there was a deluge of 4WDs charging in all 
directions. There are tracks and wheel ruts all 
about the place. If the 4WDs must go into the 
Wonnangatta, why don’t they stick to the 
tracks? If a side trip has to be made, why can’t 
they stop, get out of their vehicle, and walk ... 
to the point of interest? . . . 

At night they had their stereos blaring, there 
was shouting and revving engines till all hours 
... During the day we had them driving through 
our camp, which was away from the track, 
drinking ‘stubbies’ as they drove and hurling 
empties out the windows . . . Along with trail 
bikes . . . they are not only an eyesore but an 
earsore as well. 

It may have been only a few which gave 
(4WDs) the bad name, but from what I have 
seen it has fast become the majority. . . 

Andrew Millar 
Mt Eliza, Vic 

In reference to the correspondence on 4WD 
vehicles ... I suggest Mr Tanner leafs through 
a few non-emotional Government reports on the 
environment. I include a few comments made 
by various bodies: 

1. US Council on Environmental Quality — 8th 
Report, 1977. 'Off Road Vehicle users are a 
small percentage of the total population, but the 
resource damage they cause is out of 
proportion to their-number . . .' 

2. US Council of Environmental Quality — 3rd 
Report, 1972. ‘... too often these vehicles are 
operated far from developed trails and roads, 
damaging fragile ecological areas . . . and 
conflicting with recreational uses that require 
solitude.’ 

3. Australian Dept of Environment and 
Conservation — 5th Report, October 1975. This 


report suggests that 4WD vehicles may cause 
less damange than other ORVs while used on 
existing tracks, but when used off these tracks 
they can cause considerably more damange. 

4. The Australian House of Representatives 
Standing Committee on Environment and 
Conservation — 3rd Report, March 1977 . . . 
The report concludes that 4WD vehicles should 
be prohibited from going off-road in areas they 
set out as being ‘fragile’ and in all National 
Parks. It states that even a short off-road 
journey by a 4WD, from a road to a camping 
site for example, can be as damaging as any 
form of off-road activity. The Committee also 
notes that great damage can be done to 
forestry trails etc when 4WD vehicles stay on¬ 
road. 

All these reports emphasized the valuable 
role that 4WD clubs can play in making their 
members environmentally aware. However, if 
Mr Tanner simply wipes out any criticism of 
4WD users as being ‘emotional poppycock’ 
then I believe that he is forgetting the important 
environmental duty that attaches itself to the 
presidency of a 4WD association. 

Ian Wheaton 
Fulham, SA 

As a reader of your excellent magazine, I have 
been following in recent issues the unfolding 
story of Howqua River Revisited, the 4WD 
‘invasion’, the damage to the Bluff Hut clearing 
by 4WDs, and the noting that three Mansfield 
entrepreneurs are organizing cross country ski 
tours from the Bluff Hut using an over-snow 
vehicle as a back-up. 

As a cattleman whose family has grazed 
cattle on the Bluff for many years, as the builder 
of the Bluff Hut and as one of the three ski 
entrepreneurs, I would like to add my 
comments on the issues raised. I have known 
the Bluff since I was a boy when it was a true 


wilderness, and despite the changes made by 
access tracks, logging, 4WD vehicles and 
bikes, and by people, the . . . Bluff... is still 
a remote and beautiful place. 

Our family spend part of each winter at our 
hut, and we were most disturbed to see the 
damage done to the clearing in June by 
thoughtless drivers. Last spring, we fenced, 
levelled, sowed and mulched the damage and 
I am happy to report that it is almost back to 
its original state. 

The only answer, I think, to thoughtless and 
ignorant people is guidance in the form of 
barriers across sensitive places, which should 
include some access tracks, in the bush. If 
people choose to ignore this type of guidance, 
the onus is squarely on them . . . 

I also would like to assure people that our 
cross country ski tour over-snow vehicle, will 
only operate on roads, will keep a low profile 
and the venture will provide small groups of 
people with an experience they would never be 
able to enjoy without expert guidance. 

There is room for everyone in the High 
Country, let’s try and compromise so all can 
enjoy that wonderful area. 

Graeme Stoney 
Mansfield, Vic 

Service With a Smile 

In the Wild Information section of your autumn 
edition of Wild there are two items referring to 
the Victorian National Parks Service that 
warrant clarification. 

The first item was titled ‘Buffalo Camp’ and 
here it was claimed that ‘Rangers have made 
things increasingly difficult and restrictive for 
the annual summer influx of rockclimbers’ on 
the basis of the limited space made available 
for camping, leading to overcrowding. 

Overcrowding has occurred on sites booked 
by the Victorian Climbing Club (VCC) primarily 



MT COOK AND WESTLAND NATIONAL PARKS 

SCHOOL OF MOUNTAINEERING 
• PRIVATE GUIDING 
ALPINE AND CROSS COUNTRY TOURING 
$3^ HELICOPTER AND GLACIER SKIING 

TREKS AND EXPEDITIONS 
^ NEW ZEALAND'S FOREMOST 

> PROFESSIONAL GUIDES 

Write for details 
v Box 20 Mt Cook 

Phone 834 

K0Vv ; ' „ Telex N24308 
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SEE 

EW ZEALAND 

WITH 

SELECIA TOURS LTD 
(03) 277 7203 


SELECTA OUTDOOR HOLIDAYS 
INCLUDE 

Bushwalking 
Wilderness camping 
White water rafting 


TOUR OD1 
12 DAYS 11 NIGHTS 

CAMPING RIVER RAFTING TRAMPING 

Private Lands in the Taupo Area 
DEPARTURES EVERY 1ST & 3RD SATURDAY FROM 
OCTOBER UNTIL THE END OF MAY 

Day 1 On arrival you will be met and transferred to your Motel. 
Day 2 Depart Auckland on the Mount Cook Landlines for 
Taupo, where you will be met and transferred to your 
Motel. 

Day 3 Transfer to Taupo Airport where you will board our 
light aircraft for a scenic flight from the lake across 
forest and farm lands to our air strip in the Kaimanawa 
Ranges. 

Day 4 At leisure in the Kaimanawas where you have the oppor- 
TO tunity to tramp the forests, fish for trout, swim in the 
Day 6 rivers, or indulge in any outdoor pursuits. Tramping 
and other activities are arranged for each group if 
required. 

Day 7 Board our rafts for an exciting journey down the Mohaka 
TO River where you will experience the thrill of the rapids 
Day 11 and the peace and tranquility of drifting down the calm 
stretches where forests grow to the water’s edge. On 
the last day you will be uplifted from the lower reaches 
of the river and returned to Taupo by road where you 
will be accommodated at a Taupo Motel. Outdoor 
activities and trout fishing as above are available during 
the trip. 

Day 12 Return to Auckland by coach where you will proceed to 
the International Airport for your return flight, or you 
may continue on other tours as arranged. 

COST PER PERSON $526.00 Minimum of 4 people. 

Price current until November 30, 1983 

Includes: 

Transfer to accommodation on arrival, transport, accommoda¬ 
tion, meals while tramping and rafting, equipment (except 
personal requirements) 


Fishing: Mountain stream 
Lake 

Big game 

JOIN THE SELECTA TOURS 
TRAVEL CLUB 

• QUARTERLY TRAVEL BULLETIN 

• TRAVEL CONCESSIONS ON ALL 
SELECTA TOURS 

• SPECIAL DISCOUNTS FOR GROUP 
BOOKINGS 


TO SELECTA TOURS: 

PO BOX 232 GLEN WAVERLEY. 3150. 

Please send me information on: 

□ Selects Tours Travel Club 

□ Fishing □ Camping/Hiking 

□ Rafting □ Hunting 

Please supply booking details on: 

□ TourODI 

Name. 

Address. 


Sporting Clubs if applicable . 

I 


SELECTA TOURS LTD 


HEAD OFFICE: SELECTA TOURS, HEU HEU STREET. TAUPO, NEW ZEALAND, BOX 761. PHONE 88-355. TELEX: NZ21340 SELCTA. 
MELBOURNE OFFICE: P.O. BOX 232, GLEN WAVERLEY. VICTORIA 3150, AUSTRALIA. PHONE (03) 277-7203. TELEX: AA37767 SELCTA. 
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due, I understand, to non-VCC members failing 
to make their own arrangements and sharing 
VCC sites instead. Park staff have been lenient 
in not strictly enforcing the limit of eight persons 
per site, thereby allowing such persons to use 
the camp-grounds. 

You also reported that ‘Rangers are 
considering limiting camping stays to a short 
period of, say, a week'. There is no such 
intention. The existing requirement is to book 
a site for a minimum of one week during the 
peak season to aid full use of the camp¬ 
grounds. Misunderstanding may have arisen 
over this situation or the actions of Park staff 
last summer who, after the VCC bookings 
expired, made available another site for one 
week only to meet climbers' requests to stay 

The second item titled ‘The Snowy River 
Next?’ reported a rumour that the Service has 
been considering the opening up of the Snowy 
River valley for use by tourists in cars. 
Development of roads to access points at the 
Little River junction and Jacksons Crossing 
were given as examples. 

The Service is well aware of the values of 
the area for recreation in remote environments 
and the need to protect these values when any 
developments are planned. However, the 
existing Snowy River National Park is confined 
to east of the Snowy River. Here, there are no 
plans to improve vehicle access or toilet 
facilities at Jacksons Crossing or elsewhere in 
the environs of the Snowy River, except for 
campground developments at McKillops 
Bridge. 

The area west of the Snowy River has not 
yet been declared as a National Park. When 
this happens, the question of two-wheel-drive 
access to points such as the junction of the 
Little River with the Snowy River will be fully 
considered by the Service. . . 

Ken Mawdsley 
Secretary 
National Parks Service 
East Melbourne, Vic 

Roll On 

Regarding your recently published article 
‘Don’t Knock the Roll’ in the summer issue of 
Wild, I would like to make the following 
comments. 

Firstly, I must compliment Paul Grigg on a 
comprehensive approach, backed by good 
photographs, to what is usually a difficult 
subject to cover in written words and pictures. 

I must point out, however, that some aspects 
of the article were not consistent with what is 
considered safe and reliable technique . . . 

The conditions which one encounters in sea 
and lake conditions do not necessarily relate 
to white water conditions (ie inland rivers) and 
often the techniques must be adjusted 
accordingly. 

The Eskimo Roll is one important case in 
point. The techniques outlined in your article 
encourages the paddler to lean back on his rear 
deck as he performs his roll, eg illustration 36, 
page 37. This technique is to be avoided by the 
white water paddler for the following reasons: 

a) Firstly, it exposes the unprotected face 
and chin to any oncoming rocks: an 
extremely dangerous practice. 

b) If the first roll fails (as it often does) the 
paddler is left upside-down against the rear 
deck. It is extremely difficult to set up for 
another roll in fast flowing water from this 
position. It is also an extremely difficult 
position from which to effect an exit from 
the boat if necessary. The author correctly 
illustrates . . . that one must somersault 
forward out of a craft so that legs do not 


become entangled. 

c) Leaning way back will feel easier at first 
because one has more support on the 
paddle for a longer length of time, but this 
tends to minimize the ‘hip flick’ action which 
is the essence of an Eskimo Roll. Once in 
fast moving, aerated water, a paddler can 
no longer rely on paddle support of the 
surface to the same extent, and an efficient 
hip flick becomes essential. 

d) Once a paddler has mastered the Pawlata 
Roll using this ‘lay-back’ technique, it will 
be difficult to progress to the more 



Execution of the Screw Roll. 

commonly used Screw Roll as the paddler 
does not have the advantage of the longer 
lever in this roll. 

By way of remedy it is recommended that 
the paddler learns to lean forward ie, face on 



Leaning forward at the completion of a Pawlata Roll. 
the front deck as he/she completes the roll. 

This position promotes a much stronger hip 
flick, minimizes risk of injury and leaves the 
paddler in a better recovery position. 

A notable exception to this technique is the 
Eskimo Roll performed on a Wave Ski in surf 
conditions. Due to the lack of buoyancy of the 
ski, the paddler must lie back flat to lower the 
centre of gravity to prevent the ski from back- 
looping during a roll. 

Cary Pedicini 
Senior Instructor 
Australian Canoe Federation 
Kew, Vic 

Readers' letters are welcome. A selection will be published 
to be published. Write to the Editor, Wild. PO Box 415, Prahran, 



How about 
s< 

Cross Country 
Exhilaration! 

We have an exciting 
ra nge of cross cou ntry 
holidays 

week or weekend. , 

Skim the snows at 
Kosciusko, Explore 
Victoria s High Plains. 
We've overseas trips too. 
Outdoor Travel Centre 
has a trip for you whether 
you're a beginner or 
advanced. There's a 
choice of chalet or snow 
camp based holidays. All 
under the care of an 
experienced and trained 
leader. 

This is the year to take 
to the snows. Write now 
for our full program of 
exciting winter activities. 


The Outdoor Travel Centre. 

377 Little Bourke Street, + 
Melbourne. 

Telephone (03) 67 3354 ^ 


Please rush me details of your ski and 
trekking trips. 
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Suppliers 

Australian Capital Territory 

Bushgear Australia Pty Ltd 
Shop 6 CAGA Centre 
38 Akuna Street 
Canberra 2601 
Ph (062) 47 7153 
CSE Camping Sports 
Equipment Pty Ltd 
11 Townshend Street 
Phillip 2606 
Ph (062) 82 3424 
Nordic Shop 
Suite 9 
Bailey Arcade 
Civic 2601 
Ph (062) 47 9992 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 

46 Northbourne Avenue 
Canberra 2601 

Ph (062) 47 8949 
Scout Outdoor Centre 
89 Petrie Plaza 
Civic Square 2608 
Ph (062) 47 8439 
Stefan Jurkiewicz Camping 

47 Wollongong Street 
Fyshwick 2609 

Ph (062) 80 6519 

Tasmanian Wilderness Shop 

1st Floor 

Monaro Mall 

Civic Centre 

Canberra 2608 

Ph (062) 49 8011 

New South Wales 

B-Line Boats & Canoes Pty Ltd 

54 Knight Street 

Lansvale 2140 

Ph (02) 727 9622 

Bush Escape 

Shop 14A 

The Junction Village Centre 
10 Kenrick Street 
The Junction 2291 
Ph (049) 69 5258 
Caving Equipment 
230 Sussex Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 2095 
Damart 

58 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 2366 
Eastwood Camping Centre 
Pty Ltd 

3 Trelawney Street 
Eastwood 2122 
Ph (02) 858 2775 
High Tops Equipment 
PO Box 98 
Glenbrook 2773 
Ph (047) 39 2145 


Mountain Equipment 
Pty Ltd 

291 Sussex Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 3146 
Norski 

74 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 7792 
Paddy Pallin Jindabyne 
Opposite Thredbo turnoff 
Jindabyne 2627 
Ph (0648) 62 458 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
527 The Kingsway 
Miranda 2228 
Ph (02) 525 6829 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
61 Macquarie Street 
Parramatta 2150 
Ph (02) 633 3746 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
69 Liverpool Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 2685 
Solitary Islands Canoe 
& Dive Service 
396 High Street 
Coffs Harbour 2450 
Ph (066) 52 2422 
Southern Cross Equipment 
Pty Ltd 

222 Pacific Highway 
Hornsby 2077 
Ph (02) 476 5566 
Tasmanian Wilderness Shop 
399 Pitt Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 267 7929 
Wilderness Expeditions 
26 Sharp Street 
Cooma 2630 
Ph (0648) 21 587 


Queensland 


Austen Canoes 
29 Ipswich Road 
Woolloongabba 4102 
Ph (07) 391 8588 


Boomerang Tent City 
47 Sherwood Road 
Rocklea 4106 
Ph (07) 48 9554 


The Camping Centre 
25 Ipswich Road 
Woolloongabba 4102 
Ph (07) 391 6930 


21 Hill Street 
Toowoomba 4350 
Ph (076) 38 1943 


Ian Aitchison & Co Pty Ltd 
42 Douglas Street 
Milton 4064 
Ph (07) 369 0965 


Jim the Backpacker 
Shop A21 
Queens Arcade 
77 Queen Street 
Brisbane 4000 
Ph (07) 229 6609 


Mountain Experience 
224 Barry Parade 
Fortitude Valley 4006 
Ph (07) 52 8804 


Rosco Canoes 
382 Lutwyche Road 
Windsor 4053 
Ph (07) 57 7465 


Katoomba Outdoor Centre 
Pty Ltd 

285 Main Street 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (047) 82 3467 
Mountain Designs 
494 Kent Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 267 8238 
Mountain Equipment Pty Ltd 
21 Falcon Street 
Crows Nest 2065 
Ph (02) 439 3511 
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Scout Outdoor Centre 
132 Wickham Street 
Fortitude Valley 4006 
Ph (07) 52 4744 
Torre Mountain Craft Pty Ltd 
Shop 10 

600 Sherwood Road 
Sherwood 4075 
Ph (07) 379 5549 
Townsville Bushwalking Supplies 
279 Charters Towers Road 
Hermit Park 4812 
Whitewater World 
18 Killara Crescent 
Petrie 4502 

Ph (07) 285 2127 (24 hrs) 


South Australia 


Bon Voyage Enterprises 
2 Sandilands Street 
Lockleys 5032 
Ph (08) 356 6237 


Flinders Camping 
296 Gilles Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 223 1913 


(Canoes) 


The Scout Shop & Outdoor 
Centre 

107 Pirie Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 223 5544 


Thor Adventure Equipment 
40 Waymouth Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 212 7857 


Allgoods Pty Ltd 

71 York Street 

Launceston 7250 

Ph (003) 31 3644 

Jolly Swagman 

107 Elizabeth Street 

Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 34 3680 

Outdoor Equipment 

212 Liverpool Street 

Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 34 6213 

Paddy Pallin 

32 Criterion Street 

Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 31 0777 

The Scouting & Camping Shop 

107 Murray Street 

Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 34 3885 

Tasmanian Wilderness Shop 

155 Liverpool Street 

Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 34 9370 

Young's Outdoor Gear 

29 Wilson Street 

Burnie 7320 

Ph (004) 31 6706 


Victoria 


Abel Bushwalking & Camping 
36 Bell Street 
Heidelberg 3081 
Ph (03) 459 9999 
Armadale Outdoors Pty Ltd 
65 Glenferrie Road 
Malvern 3144 
Ph (03) 509 1780 
Auski Sales Pty Ltd 
9 Hardware Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 1412 
Bendigo Adventure Activities 
163 View Street 
Bendigo 3550 
Ph (054) 43 8620 
Bush & Mountain Sports 
Pty Ltd 

146 High Street 
Kew 3101 
Ph (03) 862 1801 
Bush & Mountain Sports 
Pty Ltd 

204 La Trobe Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 347 9279 


Bushgear Australia Pty Ltc 
377 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 3354 


Canoe Equip 
Shop 11 

427 Hampton Street 
Hampton 3188 
Ph (03) 598 8814 


The Canoe Factory 
22 High Street 
Glen Iris 3146 
Ph (03) 25 5159 


Canoes Plus 
140 Cotham Road 
Kew 3101 
Ph (03) 80 5934 


Chandler's Outdoor & Ski 
47 High Street 
Shepparton 3630 
Ph (058) 21 4228 
Coles Camping Gear 
1 Seymour Street 
Traralgon 3844 
Ph (051) 74 5032 
Current Craft Plastic Kayaks 
PO Box 4858 
Melbourne 3001 
Ph (03) 328 3453 
Eastern Mountain Centre 
401 Riversdale Road 
Camberwell Junction 3123 
Ph (03) 82 7229 


Eastern Mountain Centre 
115 Canterbury Road 
Heathmont 3135 
Ph (03) 729 7787 


Marechal Camping Supplies 
8 Johnson Street 
Oakleigh 3166 


Mountain Designs 
61 Hardware Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 2586 


Mountain Sports Wodonga 
25 South Street 
Wodonga 3690 
Ph (060) 24 5488 


Mt Waverley Ski & Hire 
Cnr Glenway Parade and 
O'Sullivan Road 
Glen Waverley 3150 
Ph (03) 232 5614 
Mt Waverley Ski & Hire 
300 Stephensons Road 
Mt Waverley 3149 
Ph (03) 277 9127 
Mt Waverley Ski & Hire 
42 Pascoe Vale Road 
Moonee Ponds 3039 
Ph (03) 370 3303 


ic Ski & Backpacking 


Outdoor Gear 

1213A Sturt Street 

Ballarat 3350 

Ph (053) 32 7516 

Outgear Wilderness Equipment 

PO Box 169 

Ivanhoe 3079 

Ph (03) 67 2274 

Outsports 

340B Hawthorn Road 

Caulfield 3162 

Ph (03) 523 5727 

Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 

55 Hardware Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 67 9485 

Purax Feather Holdings Pty Ltd 

106 Henty Street 

Reservoir 3073 

Ph (03) 460 6422 

Sam Bear Specialist Camping 

Store 

225 Russell Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 663 2191 


Scout Outdoor Centre 
880 Nepean Highway 
Moorabbin 3189 
Ph (03) 555 7811 


Sportana Pty Ltd 
1232 High Street 
Malvern 3144 
Ph (03) 509 0195 


Tasmanian Wilderness Shop 
399 Lonsdale Street 
(Enter from Hardware Street) 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 5884 
Tudor Lodge XC Ski Hire 
Maroondah Highway 
Narbethong 3778 
Ph (059) 63 7136 


The Wilderness Shop Pty Ltd 
1 Carrington Road 
Box Hill 3128 
Ph (03) 88 3742 








Western Australia 

The Canoe Shop 
215 Coode Street 
Como 6152 
Ph (09) 367 3899 
Pilbara Outdoor 
Equipment WA Pty Ltd 
PO Box 344 
Tom Price 6751 
Ph (091) 89 1416 
The Scout Shop and 
Outdoor Centre 
581 Murray Street 
Perth 6000 
Ph (09) 321 5259 
Western Canoe Centre 
261 Queen Street 
North Fremantle 6159 
Ph (09) 335 9173 
Wilderness Equipment 
PO Box 83 
Fremantle 6160 
Ph (09) 335 2813 


The Alpine Guides Mountain 
Shop 

Mt Cook National Park 

Ph (Mt Cook) 834 

Alp Sports Ltd 

Cnr Madras & Tuam Streets 

Christchurch 

Ph (Christchurch) 67 148 

Mountain Equipment (NZ) Ltd 

384 Montreal Street 

Christchurch 

Ph (Christchurch) 793 747 
The Wilderness Shop 
101 Lower Stuart Street 
Dunedin 

Ph (Dunedin) 773 679 


Adventure 

activities 

New South Wales 

Adventure Travel Centre 
28 Market Streel 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 8057 

Associated Research Exploration 
& Aid (AREA) 

Suite 1, 1st Floor 
109 Pitt Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ausventure 
860 Military Road 
Mosman 2088 
Ph (02) 960 1677 
Bungonia Abseiling and 
Caving School 
5 Balfour Road 
Austinmer 2514 

Ph (042) 67 3415 (until 9.30 pm) 

Canoe Tours Australia 

The Old Hospital 

Otway Street 

Gundagai 2722 

Ph (069) 441 443 

Cascade Tours 

cA Paddy Pallin Jindabyne 

PO Box 72 

Jindabyne 2627 

Ph (0648) 62 458 

New Guinea Expeditions 

28 O'Connell Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 231 6066 

Nymboida Whitewater Rafting 

Expeditions 

PO Box 224 

Woolgoola 2450 

Ph (066) 54 1788 

Rockcraft Climbing School 

285 Main Street 

Katoomba 2780 

Ph (047) 82 3467 


Adaminaby 2630 
Ph (0648) 42 360 


Wilderness Expeditions 
26 Sharp Street 
Cooma 2630 
Ph (0648) 21 587 
Wilderness Expeditions 

Tower Building 
Australia Square 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 27 8742 

Queensland 

Climb High 

PO Box 93 

Broadway 4006 

Ph (07) 52 8804 

Down River Canoe Cruises 

18 Killara Crescent 

Petrie 4502 

Ph (07) 285 2127 (24 hrs) 
interNATIONAL PARKtours 
Binna-Burra Lodge 
Beechmont 4211 
Ph (075) 33 3583 
Mountain Craft 
Shop 10 

600 Sherwood Road 
Sherwood 4075 
Ph (07) 379 5549 

South Australia 

Angel Rain Expeditions Pty Ltd 

8th Floor 

144 North Terrace 

Adelaide 5000 

Ph (08) 212 5175 

Mountain Adventure 

40 Waymouth Street 

Adelaide 5000 

Ph (08) 212 7857 

Wilderness World Pty Ltd 

8th Floor 

144 North Terrace 

Adelaide 5000 

Ph (08) 212 3760 

Tasmania 

Bushwalkers Transport 
186 Campbell Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 2226 
Craclair Tours 

Devonport 7310 
Ph (004) 24 3971 
Franklin River Transport 
PO Box 446 
Burnie 7320 
Ph (004) 31 3841 
Tasair Pty Ltd 
Cambridge Aerodrome 
Cambridge 7170 
Ph (002) 48 5088 
Wilderness Recreation 
Pty Ltd 
PO Box 446 
Burnie 7320 
Ph (004) 31 3841 
Wilderness Tours 
cA Robert H Geeves 
Arve Road 
Geeveston 7116 
Ph (002) 97 1384 

Victoria 

Australian and New Zealand 
Scientific Exploration Society 
PO Box 174 
Albert Park 3206 
Ph (03) 529 3783 
Basecamps & Beyond 

PO Box 37 
Halls Gap 3381 
Ph (053) 56 4300 
Bogong Jack Adventures 
PO Box 209 
Wangaratta 3677 
Ph (057) 21 3145 
International Antarctic 
Expedition 

cA Post Office 
East Melbourne 3002 
Mountaincraft 
15 May Street 
Balwyn 3103 
Ph (03) 80 3324 


The Outdoor People Pty Ltd 
PO Box 317 
Croydon 3136 
Ph (03) 725 9419 
Outdoor Travel Centre 
1st Floor 

377 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 3354 
Outsports 

340B Hawthorn Road 
Caulfield 3162 
Ph (03) 523 5727 
Peregrine Expeditions 
343 Little Collins Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 60 1121 
Selects Tours Ltd 
PO Box 232 
Glen Waverley 3150 
Ph (03) 277 7203 
Walhalla Mountain Saddle 
Safaris 
PO Box 26 
Erica 3825 
Ph (051) 65 3365 
Wildtrek Pty Ltd 
414 Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 7196 

Western Australia 

POBox 209 
East Victoria Park 6101 
Ph (09) 368 1471 
Packs & Paddles 
Sheffield House 
Room 220A 
713 Hay Street Mall 
Perth 6000 
Ph (09) 321 2630 
New Zealand 
Adventures, Treks and 

Alpine Guides Mt Cook Ltd 
PO Box 20 

Mt Cook National Park 

Ph (Mt Cook) 834 

Alpine Recreation Canterbury 

119 Warren Crescent 

Christchurch 2 

Ph (Christchurch) 389 502 

Alpine Ski Touring 

Ski Guides NZ Ltd 

PO Box 11 

Wanaka 

Ph (Wanaka) 7930 
Bill Denz, Mountain Guide 
748 Portobello Road 
Dunedin 

Ph (Dunedin) 29 652 
Helicopter Skiing 
Ski Guides NZ Ltd 
PO Box 11 
Wanaka 

Ph (Wanaka) 7930 
Helicopter Skiing & Alpine Touring 
Alpine Guides Mt Cook Ltd 
PO Box 20 

Mt Cook National Park 
Ph (Mt Cook) 834 
Mountain Recreation 
PO Box 204 
Wanaka 

Ph (Wanaka) 7330 
School of Mountaineering 
Alpine Guides Mt Cook Ltd 
PO Box 20 

Mt Cook National Park 
Ph (Mt Cook) 834 
Selecta Tours Ltd 
PO Box 761 
Taupo 

Ph (Taupo) 88 355 
White Water Rafts 
PO Box 53 
Queenstown 
Ph (Queenstown) 116 

Nepal 

Sherpa Co-operative Trekking (P) Ltd 
PO Box 1338 
Kamal Pokhari 
Kathmandu 

Ph (Kathmandu) 15 887 



Canoesseurs Service: Bon Voyage 
Enterprises, 2 Sandilands Street, 
Lockleys 5032, (08) 356 6237, the 
Australian Design Principal of Nordkapp 
Sea Kayak, Weekender Estuary Kayak, 
Moccasin Surf Kayak and Root 5 Ski, 
distributing Canoesport paddles and all 
boats of the Canoe Factory, Rapidcraft 
and Compcraft to BVE high standard 
and offering equal good value to the 
non-affiliated individuals. 
Mountaineering, trekking, ski touring, 
camel safaris, river rafting, and nature 
tours. Write to us at Ibex Expeditions 
Pvt Ltd, G 66 East of Kailash, New Delhi 
110 065, India. 

Rockclimbing Boots. RD friction boots 
size 11, $27. PO Box 415, Prahran, 
Victoria 3181. 

Ski Touring Gear. Atomic waxless 
(mohair) skis (210 cm) with metal edges 
and Trak bindings, $49. Brixia ski 
touring boots size 43 (1016), $19. 
PO Box 415, Prahran, Victoria 3181. 
Skyline magazine no 24 for sale $2.50 
each, contains trip reports. Skyline 23 
for $1.50 each plus postage. 
Launcestron Walking Club, PO Box 
273C, Launceston, Tasmania. 



Australian Rogaining Association 

24-hour cross country navigation, 
beginners welcome on NSW, Vic, SA, 
WA rogaines. Introductory book 
Rogaining available. ARA, 1 Weld 
Street, Nedlands, WA 6009. 

The Launceston Walking Club 
conducts day, week-end and extended 
trips all over Tasmania. Visiting 
membership available. Visitors are also 
welcome to attend fortnightly meetings. 
For further information write to PO Box 
273C, Launceston or phone (003) 44 
5671. 

The Victorian Climbing Club meets at 
8 pm on the last Thursday of each 
month (except December; and second 
last Thursday in September) at 188 
Gatehouse Street, Parkville 3052. 
Visitors and new members interested in 
rockclimbing are welcome. Contact the 
Secretary, GPO Box 1725P, Melbourne, 
Victoria 3001. 

The Winter Group is a social cross 
country ski club which meets on the 
second Tuesday of each month during 
winter at the Australian Conservation 
Foundation, 1st floor, 672B Glenferrie 
Road, Glenferrie at 7.30 pm. 

Meetings are very informal and 
usually include films and guest 
speakers on XC skiing, mountaineering 
and other winter alpine activities. 

Visitors and new members welcome. 
Contact the President, 30 Indra Road, 
Blackburn 3130 or telephone 
(03) 88 4477. 
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Shops at: 


494 Kent Street 
Sydney 

(02) 267 8238 


224 Barry Parade 
Brisbane 

(07) 52 8804 
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MOUNTAIN 

DESIGNS 


Wilderness Equipment 
Manufacturers 


61 Hardware Street 

Melbourne 

(03)67 2586 


and Mountain 
Designs stockists. 


Muir on the summit of 
^^huabang, Himalayas, in 
Mountain Designs wind-suit 
after makjgg an alpine-style 

ascent of the South-west 
Ridge with RodijMackenzie. 
Mark Moorhead and Craig 
Nottle. Photo Mackenzie 




GREAT WOO LLEN KNITS 




Cap 
Norge Cap 



Blue Scandy Hat 
Marikollen Hats 



Ragg Gloves 

Woollen Gloves Ragg Mittens Fingerless Gloves 



Paul Calm Jumper 


Plainsman Jumper 
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Fairisle Cross-Country Socks 


Marikollen Scarf Norge Scarf Marikollen Scarf 
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